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PREFACE, 


The  greater  part   of   the  following  Poem  was 

written,    in   the   absence   of    better  resources,    to 

occupy  the  idle  time  of  a  tedious  voyage.     I  have 

carefully  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  nautical  phrases ; 

as  well   as  technicals   in  the  Papers   on   Natural 

History.     A  few  are  unavoidably  employed  in  the 

third   Paper;    and  perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize 

for  the  introduction  of  the  Paper  itself;   but  Con- 

chology  has  so  long  been  a  fashionable  study,  that 

I   trust  there  are  not  many  to  whom  the  subject 

will  be   uninteresting;    and   still   fewer   who   will 

find  the  Paper  unintelligible. 
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THE    VOYAGE. 


PART    I. 


And  are  you  gone,  sweet  visions  of  the  night, 

Too  transient  source  of  exquisite  delight ; 

Whose  dear  delusion  vividly  displays 

The  blissful  scenes  that  gilded  former  days  ? 

My  wand'rings  ended ;  to  her  arms  restored ; 

All  the  delights  of  love,  and  peace  secured ; 

At  length  united,  never  more  to  part, 

I  saw  the  blessed  polestar  of  my  heart. 

Again  we  were  at  home ;  and  round  us  there, 

Were  all  the  treasures  that  a  home  endear : 

Gaily  our  eldest  pride,  with  active  glee, 

Play'd  round  the  room,  and  climb'd  his  father's  knee, 
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To  clasp  his  neck  with  little  arms,  and  speak 
Th'  endearing  words ;  or  fondly  kiss  his  cheek  : 
Watching  her  brother's  steps,  with  laughing  eye, 
Our  cherub  babe  her  fondest  arts  would  try ; 
And,  coaxingly,  her  gentle  plea  prefer, 
To  quit  his  father's  knee,  and  play  with  her; 
Then  seek  her  mother's  arms,  if  all  should  fail, 
To  tell,  in  broken  words,  her  baby  tale. 

But  soon,  too  soon,  the  days  unwelcome  beam 
DispelPd  the  sweet  illusion  of  the  dream  : 
The  scenes  of  bliss  so  lovely,  so  desired, 
Where  Fancy  pictured  what  the  heart  inspired 
In  softest  colours,  vanish'd  all  away, 
Chased  by  the  sad  realities  of  day. 

The  dreary  howling  of  the  stormy  breeze ; 
The  vessel,  plunging  through  opposing  seas, 
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Lab'ring  through  all  her  frame ;  the  frequent  plash, 
As  o'er  the  deck  the  breaking  billows  dash  ; 
Defied  Imagination's  wizard  power 
To  hold  the  charm  of  sleep's  enchanted  hour  : 
To  painful  truth  th'  awaken'd  sense  to  blind  ; 
And  sport  in  fairy  landscapes  of  the  mind. 

How  many  an  eve  we  've  mark'd  the  setting  sun, 
Since  that  dark  morn  that  heard  our  parting  gun ; 
And  still  unfriendly  winds  oppose  our  course ; 
And  daily  storms  assail  with  boist'rous  force  : 
Yet,  struggling  forward,  on  our  voyage  we  sail ; 
Breast  the  wild  billows,  and  defy  the  gale ; 
With  steady  perseverance  win  our  way ; 
And  mark  with  some  advance  the  course  of  ev'ry  day. 

As  some  Enchanter,  whose  resistless  skill 

Tames  the  reluctant  spirits  to  his  will, 
b  2 
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With  potent  charms  controls  the  dreadful  slaves ; 
Compels  their  service,  and  their  fury  braves ; — 
So,  when  the  seaman  steers  his  daring  course, 
By  science  armed  with  more  than  magic  force, 
The  mightiest  elements  confess  his  sway ; 
The  glowing  worlds  of  heaven  direct  his  way ; 
Borne,  like  a  Halcyon,  in  his  buoyant  nest, 
He  floats  secure  on  Ocean's  awful  breast ; 
Smoothly  along  its  level  waters  glides ; 
Or  bounds  above  the  waves  that  swell  around  his  sides. 

Wildly  the  winds  to  ev'ry  quarter  range, 
And,  like  the  Sea-god*,  thwart  with  frequent  change, 
Yet  vain  their  struggle  to  elude  his  skill ; 
He  binds  the  giant-captives  at  his  will : 
Bides  safely  through  the  storm,  with  lessen'd  sail ; 
Obliquely  steering,  meets  the  hostile  gale 

*  Proteus. 
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With,  slow  advance ;  till  fav'ring  breezes  spring, 
Then  darts  along  with  loftier,  broader  wing. 

One  changeless  prospect  daily  meets  his  eye, 
Th'  unbroken  circle  of  the  sea  and  sky ; 
Yet,  o'er  the  trackless  wild,  he  knows  to  trace 
His  certain  p^th,  and  daily  marks  his  place  : 
Knows,  and  avoids  where  ambush'd  dangers  stand  ; 
And  steers  directly  for  the  destined  land. 

Fearless  of  harm,  to  every  shore  he  strays ; 

On  every  sea  his  Country's  flag  displays ; 

Brings  the  rich  tribute  to  her  ports  from  far ; 

And  bears  her  trident,  terrible  in  war : 

Hence,  to  her  coffers  boundless  treasures  flow; 

Hence,  through  her  annals  lofty  triumphs  glow ; 

And  matchless  still  the  Naval  Crown  appears 

Among  the  wreaths  that  laurell'd  Science  wears. 
b  3 
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When  first  the  Seaman  learn'd  the  Deeps  to  brave, 
Trembling  he  launch'd  upon  the  tranquil  wave  ; 
His  little  skiff,  impelFd  with  rudest  oars, 
Cross'd  the  smooth  stream,  and  crept  along  the  shores : 
Soon  to  the  wind  his  flowing  sails  expand; 
He  tempts  th'  unshelter'd  bay,  and  leaves  the  land  : 
Till,  proud  at  length  the  elements  to  dare, 
He  swells  with  ardour,  and  forgets  his  fear ; 
Led  by  the  stars,  the  distant  voyage  performs; 
Bounds  o'er  the  ocean,  and  subdues  the  storms.* 

*  This  Passage  is  an  imitation  of  the  beautiful  lines  : 

Inventa  secuit  qui  primus  nave  profundura, 
Et  rudibus  remis  solicitavit  aquas, 
Tranquillis  primum  trepidus  se  credidit  undis, 
Littora  securo  tramite  summa  legens  : 
Mox  longos  tentare  sinus,  et  linquere  terras, 
Et  leni  coepit  pandere  vela  Noto. 
Ast  ubi  paulatim  prrecsps  audacia  crevit, 
Cordaque  lauguentem  dedidicere  metum ; 
Jam  vagus  exultat  pelago  ;  ccelnmque  secutus, 
iEgeas  hyemes,  Ioniasque  domat. 
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Now,  while  I  write, — amidst  the  billowy  waste, 
With  straining  timbers,  and  with  bending  mast, 
Her  plumes  reduced  to  one  contracted  sail, 
The  labouring  Vessel  struggles  with  the  gale, 
That  raves  in  dread  magnificence  around, 
And  whistles  through  the  blocks  with  dreary  sound. 
Borne  on  the  blast  across  the  darken'd  sky, 
The  low  black  clouds  in  heavy  masses  fly  : 
Onward  the  waves  in  fierce  confusion  come, 
Leap  up  to  spires,  and  toss  the  jets  of  foam; 
And,  as  the  wolves,  with  rage,  and  numbers  bold, 
In  countless  troops  assail  a  guarded  fold, 
Thus,  at  the  ship  they  dash  with  deadly  aim, 
And  strong  vibrations  quiver  through  her  frame  : 
Now,  rolling  heavily,  she  deeply  laves 
Her  leeward  cannon  in  the  foaming  waves; 
Then  springs  aloft,  and  from  the  billows  crest, 
Plunges  her  bow  beneath  its  boiling  breast: 
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Anon,  a  wave  collects  its  giant  pride, 
And  hurls  the  terror  headlong  at  her  side; 
The  stroke  resounds ;  her  groaning  timbers  shake ; 
And  briny  torrents  thunder  on  the  deck: 
Yet,  buoyant  still,  she  bears  a  charmed  life, 
And  bounds  unhurt  amidst  the  awful  strife; 
Till  worn  at  length,  exhausted  with  the  fight, 
Her  breathless  enemies  relax  their  might. 

Yet,  for  a  time,  with  broad,  majestic  sweep, 
Vast  watry  mountains  roll  along  the  Deep : 
Raised  on  their  lofty  brow,  on  either  side 
A  yawning  gulf  extends,  profound,  and  wide: 
Sunk  in  the  vales,  with  liquid  mountains  round, 
The  nearest  wave  is  the  horizon's  bound : 
Till,  as  the  winds  suspend  their  stormy  reign, 
The  billowy  surface  settles  to  a  plain. 
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A  transient  respite:  understood  too  well, 
The  heavens  and  seas  a  coming  storm  foretell  : 
Still  to  the  wind  the  tumbling  Porpesse  swims  ; 
And  round  the  ship  the  rapid  Petrel  skims : 
Night  shuts  the  scene;  again  the  tempest  raves  ; 
And  the  ship  struggles  through  a  wild  of  waves. 

And  thus,  and  thus,  through  many  a  stormy  day, 
With  painful  toil  we  force  our  labouring  way; 
Till,  blest  with  warmer  suns,  and  clearer  skies, 
Full  in  our  purposed  track  Madeira  lies ; 
And,  watching  through  the  night  th'  expected  land, 
Onward,  with  double  vigilance  we  stand. 

Bright  beams  the  morn;  and  rising  o'er  the  tide 
In  frowning  state,  appears  th'  Atlantic's  pride : 
For  not  the  softer  beauties  of  the  plain, 
Swelling  in  verdant  hills,  and  to  the  Main 
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With  gentle  slope  descending,  mark  the  isle  ; — 

Madeira  tow'rs  a  dark  volcanic  pile  ! 

On  every  side  unfathom'd  Oceans  roar  ; 

And  awful  cliffy  surround  the  iron  shore  : 

Lifting  their  rocky  bosoms  to  the  skies : 

O'er  mountain  summits  loftier  mountains  rise ; 

Till,  crested  with  a  thousand  craggy  spires, 

High  raised  above  the  clouds  each  tow  ring  peak  aspires, 

Stern  as  they  seem,  these  rugged  Mountains  stand, 
The  shelt'ring  ramparts  of  a  lovely  land  ; 
Health's  chosen  seat,  indulgent  Nature's  smile 
Crowns  with  her  choicest  gifts  the  favor'd  isle. 
No  scorching  heats  her  fertile  vales  consume ; 
Nor  wintry  frosts  deface  the  garden's  bloom  : 
With  gentle  sway,  for  ever  mild,  and  fair, 
Eternal  Summer  rules  the  circled  year ; 
On  trellis'd  vines  the  juicy  cluster  glows ; 
In  annual  floods  the  precious  Nectar  flows ; 
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Their  palmy  stems  the  fair  Bananas  shoot ; 
And  Pines,  unaided,  yield  their  fragrant  fruit. 
No  reeking  marsh,  with  pestilential  breath, 
Deforms  the  vale,  and  taints  the  air  with  death ; 
But  guardian  Zephyrs  round  the  island  play ; 
Snatch  from  the  hectic  Fiend  his  sinking  prey ; 
To  every  spot  their  genial  influence  bring ; 
And  health,  and  freshness,  wave  from  every  wing. 

Oft,  at  the  early  dawn,  a  gather'd  cloud 
Wraps  all  the  mountain  in  a  massy  shroud : 
Child  of  the  night;  but,  scatter'd  with  the  day, 
It  feels  the  Sun,  and  slowly  melts  away  : 
Yet  fleecy  mists  the  rifted  summits  veil; 
And  midway  down,  the  rolling  vapors  sail; 
While  the  tall  peak  above  them  tow'rs  on  high, 
Based  on  the  clouds,  a  mountain  in  the  sky. 
But,  when  the  western  sun,  at  closing  day, 
Behind  the  island  pours  his  latest  ray ; 
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And  faintly  gilds  with  his  decaying  smile  ; 
The  clust'ring  peaks  of  Puerto  Santo's  isle ; 
When  evening  clouds  their  purple  hues  unfold ; 
And  all  th'  horizon  flames  with  ruddy  gold  ; 
Then,  back'd  with  light,  the  outline  sharply  clears ; 
Distinctly  every  pinnacle  appears ; 
And  flinging  o'er  the  sea  a  deep'ning  shade, 
In  bold  relief  the  giant  stands  display'd. 

Away ;  away ;  again  we  breast  the  deeps, 
And  pass  the  tall  Desertos'  frowning  steeps, 
Barren,  and  dreary;  yet,  with  lingering  stand, 
The  ocean  wanderer  gazes  on  the  land : 
For,  while  with  balanc'd  steps,  the  rolling  deck 
He  treads,  the  tenant  of  a  floating  speck, 
The  rudest  shore  a  pleasure  can  impart ; 
And  touch  a  chord  that  trembles  to  the  heart: 
Of  past  delight,  of  social  joy,  it  tells ; 
And  home,  with  all  its  bliss,  the  bosom  swells. 
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The  storms  are  past ;  the  winter  far  behind  ; 
Now,  swept  along  before  the  tropic  wind, 
Full  from  the  East  that  blows  with  steady  force, 
Right  for  the  port  the  Vessel  holds  her  course : 
Far  from  her  stern  a  boiling  track  extends ; 
Wide  sheets  of  foam  on  either  side  she  sends  ; 
And  dashing  from  her  bows  the  sparkling  spray, 
Across  the  Ocean  rolls  her  rapid  way. 

Tremendous  Ocean !    Wonderful  abyss  ! 
Beautiful, — glorious, — mighty, — fathomless  ! 
Islands  thy  jewels,  Continents  thy  bound, 
Thy  ceaseless  currents  sweep  the  World  around; 
Rolling  across  the  poles  their  icy  streams, 
Or  glowing  in  the  tropics'  fervid  beams. 
How  fair,  when  all  the  winds  are  hush'd  to  sleep, 
Thy  gently  heaving  bosom,  beauteous  Deep ; 
When  o'er  thy  blue  expanse  the  sunbeams  play ; 
And  every  ripple  flashes  back  the  ray  ! 
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But,  in  thy  fury  struggling  with  the  storm, 
How  wild  and  terrible  thine  alter'd  form ! 
Then  thy  vast  waves  in  fierce  confusion  throng; 
And  swelling, — clashing, — breaking, — foam  along! 

How  wert  thou  glorious  at  thy  natal  hour; 
When,  calPd  from  Chaos  by  th'  Almighty's  power, 
And  rushing  forth,  enwrapp'd  in  awful  gloom, 
Thou  brak'st,  exulting,  from  th'  eternal  womb ! 
He  fix'd  thy  place;  He  set  thy  bars,  and  doors; 
Clothed  thee  with  clouds,  and  bounded  with  the  shores 
"  Thus,  but  no  further  shalt  thou  come," —  He  said  ; 
"  These  are  thy  bounds;  here,  thy  proud  waves  be  staid  !" 

But,  when  that  dreadful  judgment  He  decreed  ; 
And  Vengeance  woke ;  and  Mercy  ceased  to  plead  ; 
Commission'd  to  destroy,  He  sent  thee  forth, 
Burst  ev'ry  band,  and  loosed  thee  on  the  Earth. 
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Whelming  the  plains,  above  the  mountains  hurPd, 
Thy  rising  floods  engulf d  a  guilty  World  ! 
Scared  by  the  billows,  wildly  rolling  on, 
The  royal  bird  forsook  his  mountain  throne ; 
Saw  his  drown'd  eaglets  floating  from  the  nest, 
Nor  found  a  crag  his  wearied  flight  to  rest. 
Among  the  hills  the  finny  myriads  play'd  ; 
High  on  the  land  their  beds  the  shell-fish  made  ; 
And,  when  from  off  the  Earth  return'd  the  tide, 
Thou  left'st  them  there,  the  trophies  of  thy  pride. 

0 

O  great,  and  beautiful !  In  ev'ry  Age 

Theme  of  the  Poet,  wonder  of  the  Sage  I 

Where  the  smooth  Bay  the  cultured  shore  reflects ; 

O'er  that  broad  wave  that  distant  worlds  connects ; 

Dash'd  on  the  cliffs  of  England's  western  coast ; 

On  coral  reefs  in  sparkling  breakers  tost; 

Wrapt  with  a  northern  winter's  cheerless  gloom ; 

And  clothed  with  light  where  tropic  Suns  illume  ; 
c  2 
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Glass'd  in  the  calm ;  and  raging  in  the  storm ; 
In  ev'ry  state  I  '  ve  seen  thy  glorious  form  ! 
And,  as  the  lover's  eye  delights  to  trace 
The  quick  expression  of  his  mistress'  face, 
I  've  watch'd  the  changing  features  of  the  Sea, 
And  ev'ry  change  possess'd  a  charm  for  me. 

Is  there  an  eye  thy  beauties  cannot  charm  ? 
Is  there  a  heart  thy  glories  cannot  warm  ? 

When  to  thy  shores  the  infant  rambler  strays, 
He  loves  upon  the  beach  to  stand,  and  gaze ; 
Drinks  with  delighted  ear  the  murmuring  swell 
Of  mimic  tides  within  the  cavern'd  shell ; 
Listens,  astonish'd,  to  the  breakers'  roar; 
Marks  the  curPd  surf  that  foams  along  the  shore ; 
Watches  across  the  wave  the  quiv'ring  beam, 
And  wonders  why  it  always  follows  him ; 
Or,  from  a  jutting  rock,  where  bright  below, 
With  gentle  heave  the  crystal  waters  flow, 
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He  laughs  to  see  the  undulating  ground, 
Whose  polish'd  pebbles  dance  in  wavy  round.* 

With  patient  watching,  and  laborious  thought, 

The  gifted  Sage  thy  secret  paths  has  sought. 

'Tis  not  for  him,  to  whom  indulgent  Heaven 

A  nobler,  loftier  intellect  has  given  ; 

An  eye,  to  pierce  through  Nature's  deepest  shade ; 

A  soul,  that  dares  her  guarded  haunts  invade ; 

A  mind,  of  giant  grasp;  a  glance  acute; 

A  zeal,  that  spurs  him  on  his  loved  pursuit, 

Till  the  first  glimpse  that  dimly  met  the  eye, 

Expands,  and  shews  in  brilliant  certainty ; 

'Tis  not  for  him,  for  prouder  labors  nerved, 

Idly  to  learn  what  others  have  observed  ! — 

He  for  himself  explores  each  secret  cause ; 

In  Nature's  volume  studies  Nature's  laws ; 

*  I  allude  here  to  the  refraction,  which  in  very  clear  and 
smooth  water,  apparently  gives  to  the  bottom  the  undulating 
motion  of  the  surface. 

c  3 
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Her  page  with  jealous  caution  to  unroll, 

And  draw  his  grand  conclusion  from  the  whole. 

'Tis  his  to  know  the  wonders  of  the  tides ; 
To  trace  the  silent  current  as  it  glides ; 
To  mark  the  beauties  which  the  shores  reveal  ; 
And  learn  the  secret  things  the  Deeps  conceal ; 
'Tis  his  to  class  the  thousand  plants,  that  grow 
In  waving  thickets  on  the  rocks  below ; 
Wond'ring,  to  contemplate  the  countless  bands 
Of  insect  builders  raising  future  lands  ; 
To  shew  in  ev'ry  fish,  and  ev'ry  worm, 
How  well  accord  the  habits  and  the  form  : 
Whether  in  living  flow'rets  they  expand ; 
Or  pierce  the  rock ;  or  delve  beneath  the  sand ; 
Boast  the  protection  of  a  pearly  shell ; 
Or  march,  securely  cased  in  jointed  mail ; 
Migrate  in  shoals;  or,  form'd  for  slaughter,  reign 
The  lonely  tyrants  of  the  watry  plain ; 
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With  pointed  weapons  deal  the  fatal  blow  3 
Flash  their  electric  vengeance  on  the  foe ; 
Strive  in  the  Deeps  their  safety  to  secure ; 
Or  breathe  the  air,  and  bask  upon  the  shore. 
Yet,  while  to  Nature's  truth  by  Science  led, 
Deem  not  his  heart  to  Nature's  beauty  dead  : 
Coy,  but  most  fair,  when  ardent  lovers  woo, 
Truth  yields  a  charm  that  Fiction  never  knew. 

Gifted  with  spells  the  passions  to  control,  ' 
O'er  thee  the  Poet  breathes  his  burning  soul : 
Drinks  all  thy  charms  with  ecstacies  intense  ; 
And  revels  in  thy  bright  magnificence. 

Proudly,  in  thee  th'  exulting  Patriot  sees 
Th'  arena  of  a  thousand  victories : 
From  that  dread  aera,  when,  on  England's  coast, 
Her  infant  Navy  tamed  th'  Armada's  boast; 
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Through  many  a  struggle,  when  successive  foes 
Advanced  her  high  pretensions  to  oppose  : 
Till,  conquering  all,  she  daringly  unfurl'd 
Her  spotless  flag  against  a  banded  world ! 
Rush'd  to  the  war,  secure  in  conscious  might, 
To  bear  the  Victor's  wreath  from  ev'ry  fight : 
And  when,  with  desp'rate  hope,  the  combined  foe 
Gather'd  his  strength  for  one  decisive  blow, 
Trafalgar  fiVd  her  on  the  Ocean  throne, 
And  made  the  envied  trident  all  her  own. 

Sheath'd  is  her  sword  of  might :  the  thunders  sleep, 
That  rolPd  her  terrors  round  the  subject  Deep; 
But  Peace  has  toils  and  honors,  that  excite 
The  noblest  Minds  to  wing  their  highest  flight. 
Where  Death  exults  on  Afric's  fatal  plain ; 
Where  round  the  Pole  eternal  horrors  reign ; 
With  fearless  energy,  her  sons  explore 
The  burning  Desert,  or  the  frozen  shore  : 
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Meet  dark'ning  trials  with  superior  skill ; 
And  added  dangers  with  a  sterner  will : 
Disease,  and  Famine,  on  the  sinking  frame 
Exhaust  their  power ; — the  soul  remains  the  same  : 
Hope  may  forsake ; — yet,  on  destruction's  brink, 
Firm  stands  the  Christian  where  the  Man  would  sink. 
Invincible'!     What  nameless  deeds  they  dare  ! 
And,  if  they  perish  in  their  high  career, 
Death  gives  a  finish'd  lustre  to  their  name, 
And  crouds  contend  to  emulate  their  fame  ! 

As  the  stern  Lion,  ranging  o'er  the  plain, 
Claims  all  the  Desert  for  his  own  domain ; 
So,  where  an  ocean-fortress  can  be  found 
To  float  the  banner'd  Cross,  'tis  British  ground ; 
And  thus,  with  native  pride,  I  feel  at  home, 
Though  far  away  from  England's  shores  I  roam : 
Though  now,  with  swelling  sails  careering  on, 
We  traverse  rapidly  the  central  Zone ; 
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Those  burning  regions,  where  the  Lord  of  day 
Asserts  his  rule  with  fierce,  despotic  sway  : 
Darts  with  relentless  force  his  blaze  from  high  ; 
And  walks  the  loftiest  circuit  of  the  sky. 

How  from  his  chambers  bursts  the  glorious  Sun  ! 
Not  by  a  tedious  twilight  usher'd  on, 
Like  the  long  rising  of  a  Northern  day, 
Whose  morning  slowly  breaks  the  ling'ring  grey — 
Here,  scarce  the  East  displays  the  earliest  light 
That  dims  the  sparkle  of  the  gems  of  night, 
When  golden  beams  the  purpled  clouds  adorn, 
Shoot  o'er  the  sky,  and  kindle  up  the  morn  ; 
Then  the  bright  Car,  with  fiery  Coursers  driven, 
Springs  from  the  Sea,  and  mounts  the  glowing  Heaven 
Pours  on  the  World  a  flood  of  dazzling  rays  ; 
And  fills  all  Ether  with  the  glorious  blaze. 
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The  dark  blue  waves  are  robed  in  living  light: 
Their  foamy  crests  sparkle  with  purer  white  : 
Across  the  Sea,  in  undulating  beams. 
A  long,  bright  track  of  molten  silver  streams, 
Spreading,  and  when  it  nears  th'  horizon-bound, 
Widely  the  brilliant  sheet  extends  around. 
But,  if  a  calm  lias  smooth'd  its  billowy  face, 
What  splendid  charms  the  glassy  Ocean  grace! 
For  then,  across  its  dimpled  surface,  runs 
A  glorious  line  of  miniature  suns, 
Circled  with  radiant  coronets,  and  bright 
With  all  the  glow  of  concentrated  light. 
They  flash,  and  disappear;  but,  as  they  flee, 
New  millions  shine  along  the  dazzling  sea ; 
And  pleased,  we  watch  them,  as  they  beam,  and  die, 
Till  the  excess  of  glory  tires  the  eye. 

The  morning  clouds,  whose  vapYy  hills  of  grey 
Hung  o'er  the  circled  margin  of  the  sea, 
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Melt  with  the  day's  advance,  and  slowly  rise, 
Floating  in  broken  fleeces  up  the  skies  : 
There,  in  the  Sun's  unconquerable  ray, 
Like  snow-flakes  thawing  in  an  April  day, 
They  rapidly  dissolve,  till  all  are  gone, 
And  not  a  speck  obscures  his  sapphire  throne ; 
Save  round  its  verge,  where,  dimly  shining  through 
A  clear,  bright  haze,  appears  the  soften'd  blue ; 
As  through  the  gauze  that  Beauty's  bosom  veils, 
Improving  ev'ry  charm  it  half  conceals : 
Save  when  a  passing  cloud  its  treasure  pours 
Across  the  Sea,  in  soft,  refreshing  showers; 
While  in  its  front,  the  gorgeous  colors  glow 
Along  the  arch  of  heaven's  imperial  bow  : 
Nor  more  the  bows,  that  grace  the  showers  of  June, 
Excel  the  pallid  meteors  of  the  Moon; 
Than,  rich  with  light,  the  tropic  arch  outvies 
The  brightest  rainbow  of  our  Northern  skies. 
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Around  the  seas,  array'd  in  purest  white, 
The  Tropic-bird  directs  his  wheeling  flight, 
On  wings  of  snow;  while,  from  his  tail  depending, 
One  silv'ry  plume  in  graceful  curve  is  bending. 

With  tiny  boat  Velella  courts  the  gale, 
Hangs  the  blue  oars,  and  spreads  the  glassy  sail ; 
And  lightly  buoyant  in  her  violet  shell, 
Janthina  rests  upon  the  billowy  swell. 

Look!  from  the  wave  the  scaly  glitterer  springs, 
And  floats  along  the  air  on  finny  wings; 
Those  netted  fans,  so  delicate,  and  clear, 
It  seems  the  slightest  stroke  their  webs  might  tear  : 
Sylphs  of  the  Ocean ;  on  expanded  sails, 
The  sunbeams  glittering  on  their  silver  scales, 
They  glance  like  shining  meteors  o'er  the  sea, 
Without  an  effort,  sailing  buoyantly : 
And  the  bright  wings  their  fairy  course  that  aid, 
Seem  less  for  flight  than  ornament  display'd. 
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The  Sun  declines ! — a  glory  fills  the  West, 
And  ev'ning  vapors,  gath'ring  round  his  breast, 
Soften,  but  not  obscure  his  parting  ray, 
And  matchless  beauty  gilds  the  closing  day. 
Shorn  of  his  arrowy  rays,  and  lightning  glare, 
His  chasten'd  splendor  well  the  eye  may  bear: 
With  his  own  beam  he  robes  the  wave  below; 
And  bathed  in  gold,  the  heavens  around  him  glow; 
And  o'er  the  yellow  light,  a  crimson  hue 
Extending,  mingles  with  the  upper  blue. 
The  denser  clouds  that  hang  along  the  sky, 
Now,  tinged  with  purple  of  the  richest  dye, 
Gloriously  shew  ;  and  ev'ry  fleecy  fold 
Loses  its  snowy  vest,  and  turns  to  gold. 

The  Sun  declines: — he  sinks  to  Ocean's  breast, 
Swift  as  a  bridegroom  hast'ning  to  his  rest: 
Along  the  East  the  silent  shadows  steal ; 
And,  as  the  billows  kiss  his  burning  wheel, 
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Blaze  all  the  western  Heavens  with  brighter  fires, 
To  grace  the  pageant  as  their  King  retires ! 

He  's  gone ;  and  soon  the  transient  glories  fade: 
And  Night,  advancing  in  her  car  of  shade 
With  rapid  pace,  assumes  her  ebon  reign, 
Drops  the  soft  dew,  and  calls  the  starry  train. 
Fairest,  and  first  the  summons  to  obey, 
The  ev'ning  planet  pours  her  steady  ray  : 
With  softer  light  the  silver  Crescent  glides 
Along  the  sky,  the  empress  of  the  tides  : 
And  o'er  the  dark'ning  Heavens,  from  ev'ry  part, 
The  twinkling  stars  in  quick  succession  start ; 
Till  countless  gems  in  Heaven's  black  vault  are  set, 
Like  brilliants,  sparkling  on  a  throne  of  jet. 

Midnight :  but  not  its  blessings  to  enjoy — 

O,  for  the  slumbers  of  a  peasant  boy! 

Opprest  with  burning  faintness,  Sleep  denies 

Her  soothing  influence  to  my  languid  eyes  : 
d  2 
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The  air  is  heated  like  a  furnace  blast; 
The  loaded  chest  pants  heavily,  and  fast; 
Vain  the  light  covering;  vain  the  open  door; 
A  clammy  dampness  clogging  ev'ry  pore, 
Restless,  and  hot,  I  toss  from  side  to  side ; 
Till,  ev'ry  change  of  posture  vainly  tried, 
I  quit  my  cot,  and  to  the  deck  repair, 
To  taste  the  freshness  of  the  midnight  air. 

Delightful  change  !  how  cool  the  breezes  blow, 
And  fan  the  sickly  moisture  from  my  brow  ! 
The  lungs  confess  their  balm  ;  no  more  the  same, 
Lightness,  and  vigor  renovate  the  frame. 
Now,  as  before  the  wind  the  vessel  goes; — 
While  stretch'd  along  the  deck  the  crew  repose, 
Save  one,  who  at  the  helm,  with  steady  gaze, 
To  guide  our  course,  th'  illumined  Card  surveys ; 
And  he,  who  at  the  bow  intent  mast  stand, 
To  mark  the  coming  ship,  or  watch  for  land; — 
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While  not  a  sound  is  heard  across  the  Deep; 

Save  where  the  boiling  foam,  around  the  ship 

Rushes,  and  wakes  the  Zoophytes'  living  light, 

That  glows  with  fitful  sparkle  through  the  night ; — 

Alone, — unmark'd, — the  deck  I  slowly  pace  ; 

[space ; 
Watch  the  bright  worlds  that  roll  through  boundless 

Revelling  in  all  the  luxury  of  thought, 

Till  ev'ry  sense  to  ecstacy  is  wrought. 

The  Moon  has  sunk  below  the  western  brine ; 

And  all  the  stars  with  double  splendor  shine ; 

As  beaming  pleasure  that  the  Queen  is  gone, 

Whose  powerful  lustre  had  obscured  their  own : 

Low  in  the  North,  the  Polar  star  appears, 

The  jewell'd  pivot  of  the  Universe  : 

Above,  Orion  pours  a  brilliant  light; 

And  Sirius  blazes  like  the  Sun  of  Night : 

Unseen  at  home,  new  Constellations  roll 

Their  glowing  orbs  around  the  Southern  Pole ; 
D  3 
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And  brightly  figured  there  in  starry  lines, 
The  glorious  badge  of  Man's  salvation  shines. 

Fair  Southern  Cross  !  thou  charm  to  ev'ry  eye ; 
The  loved  Shechinah  of  the  templed  sky! 
Around  the  Heavens  though  brighter  stars  may  shine, 
None  can  affect  the  heart  with  power  like  thine: 
Nursed  in  Rome's  faith,  the  wand'rer  on  the  Sea, 
Prefers  his  midnight  orisons  to  thee  ; 
Nor  shall  he  find  on  Earth  a  shrine  so  fair ; 
Nor  Art  display  a  Crucifix  so  rare. 
Let  Architecture  boast  her  stately  piles ; 
Her  vaulted  domes,  and  lofty  column'd  aisles  : 
Let  patient  Sculpture  shape  the  marble  rock ; 
And  claim  our  homage  for  the  chisell'd  block : 
Here,  all  the  Universe  becomes  a  shrine ; 
And  starry  worlds  to  form  its  cross  combine. 
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Beautiful  Cross  !  I  lo^e  to  gaze  on  thee, 
But  dare  not  pay  the  homage  of  the  knee  : 
To  God  alone  my  worship  I  address  ; 
Nor  need  a  Saint  to  give  my  prayer  success  : 
Yet  may  thy  fires  a  kindling  glow  impart ; 
And  wake  the  holier  feelings  of  the  heart : 
Cold  is  his  bosom,  who,  with  scornful  glance, 
Regards  an  erring  brother's  ignorance; 
O,  be  it  mine  to  feel  for  all  mankind! 
And  where,  untaught,  misled,  they  breathe  a  blind, 
And  senseless  prayer,  the  God  of  truth  unknown, 
May  I  with  gratitude  approach  His  throne ; 
Adore  Him  for  the  ray  that  guides  me  right; 
And  pray  that  others  may  enjoy  its  light. 

While  the  still  heart  has  leisure  to  be  good, 
In  night's  calm  hour,  and  ocean's  solitude ; 
Far  from  the  world;   where  Deserts  wild,  and  broad, 
Lead  the  lone  wanderer  to  commune  with  God ; 
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The  scenes  around,  with  awful  glories  fraught, 
Can  he  survey,  nor  give  to  Heaven  a  thought? 

Ah,  vain  the  hope  Religion  to  impart 
By  place,  or  circumstance  :  the  human  heart 
Is  its  own  world,  and  bears  its  secret  hell, 
Not  more  in  crouds,  than  in  the  lonely  cell : 
To  him  who  flies  from  duty  to  be  good, 
No  Angel  comes  to  bless  his  solitude 
The  Fiend  who  duped  his  heart  attends  his  way, 
And  feeds  the  stern  delusion  of  his  prey. 

My  God  !  in  Thy  protection  I  confide  ! 
Be  Thou  my  teacher,  comforter,  and  guide  ! 
Strengthen  my  soul  with  energy  divine  ; 
And  make  my  best  affections  wholly  Thine  : 
Led  by  Thy  Spirit;  ransom'd  by  Thy  Son ; 
My  hopes,  my  trust,  reposed  on  Thee  alone ; 
In  ev'ry  danger,  guarded  by  Thy  power ; 
Thy  presence  blessing  ev'ry  lonely  hour ; 
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Feeble,  but  Thine  omnipotence  my  might; 
Ignorant,  but  led  by  wisdom  infinite ; 
Devoted  to  Thy  service,  while  I  live, 
Be  mine  the  bliss  which  only^Thou  canst  give ; 
And,  when  Thy  messenger  shall  set  me  free, 
O  give  me  peace  in  death ;  a  Heaven  with  Thee  ! 

And  still,  where  e'er  I  gaze,  the  spot  appears 
More  thickly  studded  o'er  with  clust'ring  stars : 
On  ev'ry  side  new  beauties  meet  the  eye ; 
They  croud  the  dark  recesses  of  the  sky : 
Yet,  numerous  as  they  seem,  these  form  at  most 
A  scanty  vanguard  of  the  starry  host : 
Where  e'er  the  Sage  directs  his  powerful  glass, 
Across  its  circled  field  what  myriads  pass  ! 
Nor  these  are  all ;  beyond  his  keenest  glance, 
Unnumber'd  millions  people  the  expanse  : 
And  where,  at  length,  their  end !    Does  Chaos  bound 
With  walls  of  darkness  the  amazing  round  ? 
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Or  rather,  their  illimitable  place 
Spread  through  the  whole  infinity  of  Space ;  — 
Each,  like  our  Sun,  the  animating  soul 
Of  planetary  worlds,  that  round  him  roll, 
Circled  by  many  a  fair,  revolving  Moon  : — 
But, — why  all  these  created  ; — and  for  whom  ! 
A  thousand  fancies  throng  the  giddy  brain, 
Yet  the  vast  subject  mocks  our  idle  pain  ; 
Not  Thought  may *climb  th'  inimeasurable  height ; 
And  Fancy  trembles  at  the  daring  flight : 
Doubts  that  confuse  the  mind,  and  chill  the  heart, 
Are  all  such  vain  enquiries  can  impart. 

O,  for  a  Spirit's  wing  and  eye,  to  pierce 
The  awful  secrets  of  the  Universe  ! 
To  soar  from  star  to  star  with  rapid  flight^ 
To  view  the  brilliant  sources  of  their;  light ; 
To  mark  the  laws  that  all  these  worfilff  control ; 
That  wondrous  influence,  that  unites  the  whole 
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In  one  fair  system ;  through  the  depths  of  Space, 
Th'  eccentric  Comet's  wand'ring  course  to  trace ; 
All  that  Philosophy  would  fain  discern, 
And  more  than  Science  ever  hoped  to  learn, 
Fully  display'd  before  the  wond'ring  eye, 
In  all  their  beautiful  simplicity ! 

Were  knowledge  bliss, then  Devils  would  be  blest! 
And  he,  of  Nature's  boundless  truth  possest, 
Might  mourn  the  fatal  treasure  ;  knowledge  came, 
Purchased  by  sin,  and  link'd  with  woes,  and  shame ! 
While  happy  Man  the  bowers  of  Eden  trod> 
The  mate  of  Angels,  and  the  friend  of  God, 
No  vain  research  disturb'd  his  tranquil  breast, 
Enough  for  him  to  love,  and  to  be  blest. 
Too  soon  deceived,  he  sought  as  God  to  know; 
Stretch'd  the  proud  hand,  and  loosed  the  floods  of  woe  : 
Death  rode  in  triumph  on  the  topmost  wave ; 
Peace  fled  the  Earth,  and  Misery  claim'd  her  slave. 
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Still  tempts  the  fruit !  How  many  yet  we  see, 
Who  pluck  their  sorrows  from  the  fatal  tree : 
Dupes  to  themselves,  with  misdirected  aim 
Forsaking  happiness  for  worthless  fame, 
That,  like  the  rainbow,  mocks  their  eager  will, 
For  ever  near  them,  but  receding  still  ; 
They  hunt  a  phantom  shade,  and  grasp  the  air; 
Till  wearied  Hope  resigns  them  to  Despair. 

Or,  twine  the  laurel ;  pour  the  golden  tide ; 
Fill  the  vast  hopes  of  Learning,  and  of  Pride ; 
Adorn  with  spotless  wreaths  the  honor'd  Name, 
Till  Envy  sickens  at  his  swelling  fame  ;  — 
Yet  in  the  wrreath  shall  lurk  the  Serpent's  sting; 
For  heartless  is  the  praise  that  strangers  bring : 
Gilding  the  brow,  the  aching  breast  it  mocks, 
Like  clear,  cold  sunbeams  glanced  from  icy  rocks 
Amidst  his  pride  the  heart  asserts  its  claim, 
And  turns  with  loathing  from  the  food  of  Fame  : 
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Too  late  deplores  the  passion  for  renown, 
That  spurn'd  the  myrtle  for  the  laurel  crown  ; 
And,  while  the  master-passion's  iron  reign 
Holds  with  relentless  grasp  his  splendid  chain, 
He  sighs  at  pictures  of  domestic  bliss ; 
And  envies  joy  that  never  can  be  his. 

So  the  poor  captive  drops  the  bitter  tear, 
When  his  lost  country's  blooming  scenes  appear; 
Sternly  compell'd  to  labour  at  the  oar, 
That  sweeps  the  galley  from  the  much-loved  shore. 

Yet  blest  his  task,  whose  mind  is  taught  to  scan 
The  truths  that  link  his  sympathies  with  Man : 
Who  ease  and  health  to  pain  and  sickness  brings, 
Like  virtue  dropping  from  an  Angel's  wings  : 
While  o'er  his  steps  Benevolence  presides  ; 
And  Courage  nerves  the  hand  that  Science  guides. 
He  goes,  the  rage  of  agony  to  calm ; 
Explore  the  secret  woe,  and  pour  the  balm ; 
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Give  strength  to  weakness ;  vision  to  the  blind ; 
Anew  to  music  tune  the  jarring  mind; 
Hold  Death  at  bay;  avert  the  fatal  doom; 
Or  smooth  an  easy  passage  to  the  tomb. 

Thrice  happy  he,  who,  nursed  in  Learning's  bowers 
To  Truth  and  Mercy  consecrates  his  powers ; 
Thus  the  fair  Palm,  amidst  the  sylvan  reign, 
In  native  vigor  tow'ring  o'er  the  plain, 
His  fruitful  blessings  to  the  earth  supplies; 
And  lifts  his  bosom  upward  to  the  skies. 

When  the  freed  Soul  shall  spurn  the  crumbling  clay, 
And  give  her  glories  to  immortal  day; 
Broad  as  Infinity's  stupendous  roll, 
Her  boundless  glance  shall  comprehend  the  whole : 
No  more  deceived  by  gleams  of  mortal  sense ; 
All  Light; — all  Feeling; — all  Intelligence; 
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Secure  in  bliss ;  —  to  ev'ry  Angel  known ;  — 
She  bears  God's  image,  and  partakes  His  throne  : 
While  knowledge,  happiness,  and  glory,  roll 
In  ocean-floods  around  the  raptured  soul ! 

Ye  lofty  worlds,  that,  from  the  vaulted  height, 

Pierce  with  your  radiant  beams  the  shades  of  night; 

While  years  revolve  ;  while  ages  roll  away ; 

Unchanged  appears  your  beautiful  array  : 

Yet,  mortal  worlds,  to  Deity  allied,  j 

I  view  your  splendor  with  superior  pride  ! 

Though,  child  of  yesterday,  a  certain  doom 

Leads  me  through  toil  and  sorrow  to  the  tomb ; 

Obscure,  unmark'd,  the  moment  of  my  birth; 

Unheeded  that  which  blots  me  from  the  earth ; 

Reserved  for  me,  sublimer  wonders  shine ; 

The  grandeur  of  Divinity  is  mine  ! 

Heir  to  Eternity,  to  me  'tis  given 

To  share  the  Immortality  of  Heaven  ! 
E  2 
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And,  could  the  starry  worlds'  collected  rays 
Concentre  all  in  one  refulgent  blaze, 
That  blaze  were  lost,  before  the  awful  guise 
Of  him,  the  lowest  Spirit  of  the  skies ! 

Stars, —  Planets, —  Suns, — your  number'd  ages  roll 
With  steady  swiftness  to  their  final  goal : 
Your  doom  is  fix'd  :  that  awful  hour  is  nigh, 
When  all  but  Immortality  shall  die  ! 
Then,  when  the  Angel-herald  of  the  Lord 
Speaks  to  the  Universe  the  dreadful  word ; 
And,  midst  the  dead-awak'ning  trumpet's  roar, 
Proclaims  in  thunder,  "  Time  shall  be  no  more  !  " 
Then,  as  untimely  fruit  is  scatter'd  round, 
Blighted,  and  shook  by  whirlwinds  to  the  ground ; 
Exulting,  shall  I  see  your  countless  host 
Flung  from  the  skies, — extinguish'd, — vanish'd, — lost! 


END    OF   PART    I. 
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Array'd  in  all  her  beauty  and  her  pride ; 

Her  added  pinions  stretch'd  on  either  side, 

In  graceful  swell;  a  pyramid  of  white, 

The  lovely  Vessel  wings  her  rapid  flight: 

No  more  delays ;  she  feels  the  constant  breeze, 

Whose  changeless  current  sweeps  the  tropic  seas. 

As  whirl'd  along  the  flying  circles  roll, 

That  bear  the  rapid  chariot  to  the  goal, 

So  through  the  waves  with  rushing  speed  she  glides  ; 

Such  seems  the  shadowy  motion  of  her  sides  : 

Beneath  her  stern  the  curling  billows  play ; 

And,  as  in  chase,  attend  her  rolling  way  : 
E  3 
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Her  foamy  track,  far  as  the  eye  can  view, 
A  broad,  green  line,  divides  the  wavy  blue  ; 
And,  as  the  Carrier  flashes  through  the  skies 
Straight  to  the  nest,  so  for  the  port  she  flies, 
Swift,  as  the  winds  along  the  Ocean  sweep; 
Rock'd,  like  the  cradle-couch  of  infant  sleep  : 
The  log  is  calPd ;  spins  the  revolving  reel ; 
Still,  with  uncheck'd  velocity,  the  keel 
Cuts  through  the  waters,  and  the  charts  display 
A  long  advance  for  each  successive  day. 

Blow,  blow,  ye  winds; — her  course  is  nearly  run! 
See, — when  the  Sextant  mark'd  the  lofty  Sun 
Crossing  the  noon  of  Heaven,  his  measured  height 
Has  given  the  Zone  that  bounds  our  Southward  flight. 
And  now,  the  place  of  that  unerring  guide; 
That  finish'd  excellence  of  England's  pride, 
"Whose  matchless  skill  could  execute  the  plan, 
When  Science  framed  the  wond'rous  Talisman; 
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Which,  self-controll'd,  preserves  its  equal  time 
Through  ev'ry  change  of  motion,  or  of  clime ; 
Speaks  the  near  land,  whose  pleasure  shall  repay 
The  Seaman  for  his  toils :  the  coming  day 
Shall  see  the  stately  Ship,  her  canvass  furl'd, 
Sleep  on  the  waters  of  the  Western  world. 

Marked  by  some  seaman's  keen,  and  practised  eye, 
Amidst  the  haze,  that  blends  the  sea  and  sky, 
And  with  dim  veil  the  distant  object  shrouds ; 
Scarce  to  be  known  from  those  transparent  clouds, 
That  skirt  the  sea,  and  with  the  morning,  fade, 
Dissolved  in  light;  the  shadow  of  a  shade, 
Rises  the  land  :  but  yet,  discern'd  by  few, 
And  even  these  suspect  the  doubtful  view ; 
Till,  as  the  same  unvarying  form  appears, 
The  shadow  deepens,  and  the  outline  clears : 
Then,  seen,  and  known,  it  gladdens  ev'ry  eye; 
And  doubt  is  lost  in  joyful  certainty. 
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When  first  Columbus  dared  the  Western  Main; 
Spann'd  the  broad  gulf,  and  gave  a  world  to  Spain : 
When  nameless  prodigies  appall'd  his  crew, 
Till  doubts  and  murmurs  to  rebellion  grew : 
Then,  when  the  Chieftain,  yielding  to  their  fears, 
Staked  on  a  few  short  hours  the  hopes  of  years, 
How  did  he  stand,  and  gaze  upon  the  West, 
Calm  on  his  brow ;  a  whirlwind  in  his  breast ! 
How  thrilFd  his  soul  with  tumults  of  delight, 
When,  through  the  silence  of  the  sleepless  night, 
Burst  shouts  of  triumph ;  and  the  morrow's  sun 
Display'd  the  prize  his  energies  had  won  ! 
.  What  vast  rewards  shall  gild  his  honor'd  name ! 
The  pomp  of  rank  ;  the  swelling  notes  of  fame  ; 
His  Sov'reign's  pride;  the  wonder  of  the  Age; 
The  glorious  blazonry  of  Hist'ry's  page; 
Crowning  the  matchless  triumphs  of  the  Mind, 
For  him  the  brightest  laurel  shall  be  twined  : 
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So  sweet  the  first  delirium  of  success, 
When  hope  and  certainty  unite  to  bless ! 

[mourn ! 
Dream  while  thou  canst ;  too  soon  to  wake,  and 

Escaped  from  humble  cares,  thou  yet  shalt  learn 

That  keener  woes  assail  the  lofty  name  : 

That  lurking  Envy  dogs  the  steps  of  Fame  : 

That  crawling  reptiles,  with  malignant  hate, 

May  sting  the  worth  they  ne'er  can  emulate : 

And  thou  shalt  deeply  feel  the  venom'd  smart ! 

Deep  shall  the  iron  rankle  in  thy  heart ; 

When,  sent  a  fetter'd  pris'ner  o'er  the  wave, 

Thou  'It  keep  thy  chains  to  wear  them  in  the  grave. 

And  these  poor  Indians,  ready  to  adore 

The  wondrous  men  they  welcome  to  their  shore; 

[know, 
How  would'st  thou  curse  thy  triumph,  could'st  thou 

That  all  its  wreaths  are  purchased  by  their  woe : 
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While  the  dark  fiends  of  avarice,  and  blood, 
Are  taught  by  thee  to  cross  the  dreaded  Flood. 

As  o'er  the  Gulf,  where  Chaos  held  his  reign, 
The  daring  Spirit  flew,  and  in  his  train 
Came  Sin,  and  Death,  in  Paradise  to  dwell ; 
And  changed  the  garden  to  a  desert  hell ; — 
So  came  the  Spaniard  :  came  but  to  destroy, 
To  blooming  lands  of  innocence  and  joy ; 
Where,  as  the  Sun  with  constant  fervour  shines, 
And  fills  with  summer  all  his  circled  Signs, 
The  conscious  Earth,  rejoicing  in  his  beam, 
Pours  forth  her  wealth  an  ever-flowing  stream. 

Here  Trees  for  ever  green  adorn  their  shoots 
At  once  with  blossoms,  and  with  rip'ning  fruits; 
Fruits,  that  with  fragrant  nectar  richly  flow : 
Here  all  the  Flowers  through  ev'ry  season  blow ; 
Drink  the  rich  light  of  these  unclouded  skies ; 
And  yield  it  in  a  thousand  brilliant  dyes  : 
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The  trees,  the  stunted  starvelings  of  our  stoves, 
Here  rise,  and  spread,  the  glory  of  the  groves ; 
And  here,  like  forest  queens,  above  the  rest, 
Tower  the  proud  beauties  with  the  feather'd  crest : 
As  when  a  Monarch  first  assumes  his  state, 
And  Chivalry,  and  Beauty,  round  him  wait, 
The  snowy  feathers  from  the  Ostrich  torn, 
With  waving  elegance  their  brows  adorn  ; — 
The  stately  Palms,  on  their  exalted  stems, 
Thus  proudly  bear  their  leafy  diadems ; 
Thus  do  they  wave,  and  bend,  with  graceful  ease, 
Their  lofty  plumes  that  rustle  in  the  breeze. 

How  pleasant,  in  the  burning  noon  of  day, 
Beneath  the  verdant  canopy  to  stray 
Where  ranks  of  Palms  their  branchy  honors  spread, 
That  arch  in  gothic  aisles  above  the  head  : 
Around  their  pillar'd  stems,  the  cooling  breeze, 
Rich  with  the  grateful  freshness  of  the  seas, 
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Bears  the  sweet  breathings  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
And  fans  the  shades  of  these  majestic  bowers. 
The  scenes  of  loveliness,  the  airs  of  balm, 
Hush  the  lulFd  Spirit  to  a  pleasing  calm : 
A  soothing  quiet  round  the  bosom  steals; 
And  all  the  frame  an  easy  languor  feels ; 
The  vagrant  Mind,  abandon'd  to  the  hour, 
Like  the  bright  birds  that  sip  at  ev'ry  flower, 
Around  the  grove  its  humble  game  pursues, 
And  finds  a  thousand  trifles  to  amuse: 
Revelling  in  sweets;  delighted  to  enjoy 
The  pure,  and  thoughtless  pleasures  of  the  boy. 

The  gentle  Natives  of  the  Indian  isles 
Had  thus  securely  bask'd  in  Nature's  smiles; 
Dreaming  in  happy  ignorance  away 
Their  tranquil  being  ;  innocently  gay, 
Thoughtless  as  infancy,  'twas  their's  to  share 
Days  without  toil,  and  nights  without  a  care : 
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Children  of  Nature,  Nature  was  their  guide; 
She  with  a  mother's  love  their  wants  supplied  ; 
Their  seagirt  homes  with  all  her  beauties  dress'd ; 
And  gave  the  plenty  of  her  flowing  breast. 

The  Spaniard  came,  and  cursed  the  happy  climes ! 
Sordid  his  motives  ;  horrible  his  crimes. 
With  toil,  and  woes,  he  crush'd  his  wretched  slaves, 
Till  murder'd  Nations  sunk  into  their  graves : 
Then,  to  replace  his  victims,  fiercely  tore 
The  helpless  Negro  from  his  native  shore. 

Pack'd  her  stolen  cargo  to  the  utmost  tale ; 
No  room  to  stow  another  human  bale ; 
A  sepulchre  of  life ;  with  all  the  gloom, 
But  not  the  peaceful  quiet  of  the  tomb ; 
While  Death  already  marks  her  prison'd  host; 
The  guilty  slave-ship  leaves  the  sable  coast 
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Track  with  the  Shark  her  course  across  the  brine  ; 
And  rest  with  her  beneath  the  burning  Line : 
There,  while  the  deadly  calm  arrests  her  way, 
How  shall  he  gorge  his  maw  with  human  prey ! 

There  's  not  a  breath  to  stir  the  feather'd  vane  : 
There  's  not  a  ripple  on  the  level  plain : 
No  undulation  heaves  the  glassy  Deeps, 
To  break  the  shadow  where  the  Vessel  sleeps : 
With  blasting  power,  the  Sun,  a  cherub-wheel, 
Rolls  o'er  the  cloudless  sky,  like  temp'ring  steel, 
Burning,  and  blue  :  a  flame  pervades  the  air : 
The  mirror'd  Sea  reflects  a  dazzling  glare, 
That  aches  the  eye-balls  :  struck  with  volley'd  rays, 
The  giddy  sailors  faint  beneath  the  blaze ; 
At  ev'ry  pore  in  clammy  streams  perspire ; 
And  gasping,  breathe  an  element  of  fire ! 

Scarce  can  the  deck  be  borne  ;  but  woes  untold 
Oppress  the  wretches  smoth'ring  in  the  hold  ! 
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There,  sickness  adds  its  horrors  to  despair ; 

And  putrid  vapors  load  the  stagnant  air : 

The  hot,  rank  steams  from  all  the  hatchways  wreathe ; 

And  scarce  the  crew  the  poison'd  air  can  breathe, 

When  through  the  jail  with  hasty  steps  they  tread, 

To  feed  their  Captives,  and  remove  the  dead. 

While  yet  the  winds  are  bound  with  fiery  chains, 

The  sinking  crew  endure  severer  pains  : 

Tortured  with  thirst,  for  drink  they  vainly  crave  ; — 

Yet,  scantier  portions  must  suffice  the  slave ; 

Till  fainting  Nature  sinks  beneath  her  pain  ; 

And  ardent  fever  throbs  in  ev'ry  vein. 

The  shrivell'd  skin  a  dusky  tint  assumes  ; 

Late,  soft,  and  glossy,  as  the  Raven's  plumes  : 

A  viscid  slime  the  sordid  mouth  infects ; 

A  black'ning  crust  around  the  teeth  collects ; 

Shrinks  the  hard  tongue ;  from  many  a  fissured  sore 

The  lips  distil  a  black  corrupting  gore ; 
f  2 
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Stagg'ring  on  deck,  bewilder'd  with  the  glare. 

They  roll  the  glassy  eye  with  vacant  stare ; 

And,  lost  to  thought,  their  thousand  suff'rings  lie 
Merged  in  one  whelming  sense  of  misery. 
O  bid,  at  length,  the  tragic  drama  close  : 

Let  Murder  come,  in  mercy  to  their  woes ; 
And,  prompt  to  execute  his  dreadful  work, 
Fling  the  selected  victims  to  the  Shark  ! 

From  crimes  like  these,  to  England  now  unknown  : 
From  all  the  guiltier  horrors  of  Leone ; 
Hypocrisy's,  and  Slavery's  sordid  crew, 
The  mind,  revolting,  seeks  a  fairer  view; 
And  turns  to  Cane-crown'd  islands  of  the  West, 
Where  Comfort  dwells,  and  Hope  delights  to  rest : 
Where  Nations,  rescued  from  the  savage  ban, 
Are  rising  to  the  dignity  of  Man. 

Let  artful  Slander,  studious  to  deceiv  e, 
Coin  tales  of  blood,  and  Ignorance  believe; 
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Bold  in  defence  of  truth,  I  brave  the  croud, 
And  dare  to  speak,  though  Calumny  is  loud  : 
Dare  to  its  motley  charges  to  reply ! 
D  are  its  black  tales  of  horror  to  deny  ! 
Roll  back  upon  itself  unsparing  war ; 
And  drag- the  loud  accuser  to  the  bar. 

The  joyous  heart  that  scarcely  knows  a  care ; 

The  heap'd  abundance,  never  taught  to  spare ; 

The  kind  relief,  when  pain  and  sickness  rage  ; 

And  ease,  and  plenty,  for  declining  age ; 

The  cheerful  toil,  relieved  by  ample  rest ; 

If  this  is  happiness,  the  Slave  is  blest. 

Safe  in  his  peaceful  hut,  no  thoughts  alloy 

With  future  cares  his  present  simple  joy; 

In  num'rous  flocks  his  poultry  feed  around ; 

His  pigs  consume  the  refuse  of  his  ground ; 

While  the  sleek  goats,  with  flowing  udders,  fill 

The  creaming  bowls  to  crown  his  ev'ning  meal. 
F    3 
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Source  of  his  little  wealth,  around  his  door 
The  fertile  garden  spreads  its  ample  store : 
The  Plantain's  and  Banana's  luscious  fruit, 
In  circled  clusters,  load  the  curling  shoot; 
With  golden  bloom  the  nectar'd  Orange  glows ; 
With  spicy  custard  soft  Anon  a  flows ; 
The  juicy  Melon  fills  its  netted  mould  ; 
And  the  crown'd  Pine  perfumes  with  fragrant  gold. 

Harki    the  loud  notes  of  joy — to  Pleasure's  call, 
Echo  the  revels  of  the  Negro  ball  : 
There,  wild  with  life,  with  streaming  ribbons  gay, 
The  dark  coquettes  their  sportive  airs  display  : 
With  equal  glee  their  sable  partners  shine  ; 
Hand,  with  a  formal  bow,  the  sparkling  wine  ; 
The  measured  tone,  the  courtly  stile  affect; 
Accost  their  comrades  with  a  feign'd  respect ; 
Then  join  the  dance  with  unrestrain'd  delight ; 
And  give  to  revelry  the  joyous  night. 
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Indulged,  protected,  each  returning  day 
Glides  with  a  school-boy's  happiness  away : 
Comfort  is  their's ;    and  brighter  hopes  await  ! 
Yet  shall  they  rise  above  their  lowly  stat    ; 
Forget  their  savage  feelings  ;  learn  to  prize 
The  hallow'd  sweetness  of  domestic  ties ; 
To  Heaven  with  holy  aspirations  kneel ; 
And  higher  duties  comprehend,  and  feel ; 
Then,  when  the  risen  Mind  redeems  the  skin, 
A  loftier  station  shall  the  Negro  win  ; 
Enjoy  a  British  Subject's  ev'ry  right ; 
And  proudly,  take  his  level  with  the  White. 
Then  shall  the  Man  with  gen'rous  thoughts  expand  ; 
Feel  the  afflictions  of  his  Father-land  ; 
Visit  her  tribes,  a  messenger  of  peace ; 
And  bid  her  gloom  dispel,  her  mis'ry  cease  ; 
Thus  shall  the  Cane-isles  quit  the  debt  they  owe  ; 
And  pay  with  double  blessings  A  trie's  woe. 
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Say,  whence  the  bright  Antilles'  rank'd  array, 
The  island  guards  of  Darien's  mighty  Bay  ? 

Unform'd,  while  yet  the  first  Creation  stood; — 
Unseen,  among  the  relics  of  the  Flood ; — 
Not  by  the  wond'rous  Sea-worm  raised  to  Earth  ; — 
The  Carib  lands  confess  a  stranger  birth : 
Heaved  from  the  Deeps  by  Nature's  awful  throes, 
The  Mountain  isles  in  flames  and  thunder  rose  ! 

Within  her  cavern'd  womb,  as  yet,  entire, 
Earth  has  compress'd  her  magazines  of  fire  : 
Above,  the  Ocean  rolls  a  dark  profound ; 
Deep,  deep,  beyond  the  plummets'  power  to  sound  : 
The  winds  are  hush'd  :  an  awful  stillness  reigns, 
While  trembling  Nature  waits  her  coming  pains. 

Explodes  the  Globe  !     Crumbling  the  rocks  to  dust, 
The  crashing  Earthquake  rends  the  barrier  crust : 
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Rushes  the  Sea  in  boundless  floods  to  fill 
The  yawning  gulf:     Niagara  were  a  rill 
To  Ocean's  whirling  Cataracts  :  —  in  vain ; 
Less  swift  the  war-bomb  fires  the  deadly  grain, 
Than  the  bright  earths  in  this  tremendous  strife, 
Touch'd  by  the  waves,  awake  to  flaming  life  : 
Still,  as  the  waters  press  the  fiery  lode, 
They  change  to  whirlwinds  :  hurricanes  explode 
Down  in  the  Deeps ;  and,  springing  to  the  light, 
Heave  the  wide  billows  to  a  mountain's  height : 
Nor  one  broad  crater  bounds  the  giant  war, 
A  hundred  chasms  in  horrid  chorus  roar ; 
In  each  the  Ocean  wakes  the  fiery  storms ; 
And,  bursting  forth,  in  wild,  and  varied  forms, 
Vast  ashy  clouds  are  shot  from  ev'ry  rent, 
Till  the  black  darkness  blots  the  firmament ; 
And  lightnings  blaze,  and  flashing  flames  illume 
The  boundless  horrors  of  the  lurid  gloom. 
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Thus,  while  the  Craters  pour  their  vast  supplies, 
Around  their  gulfs  extending  mountains  rise ; 
Grow  through  the  Deeps  :  above  the  waves  appear, 
And  roar  their  dreadful  triumph  to  the  air; 
Uniting,  spreading,  swelling,  on  they  grow, 
Fed  with  exhaustless  torrents  from  below; 
Till,  high  in  air  their  flaming  peaks  displayed, 
Crown  the  wide  islands,  and  the  clouds  invade. 
As  the  proud  Titans  on  to  Heaven  aspire, 
Down  their  steep  sides  roll  floods  of  solid  fire ; 
Aloft,  in  volley'd  bursts,  the  rocks  are  hurl'd, 
Torn  from  the  burning  bowels  of  the  world  ; 
The  quick  explosions  stun  the  trembling  skies, 
Deep  from  the  caverns  bellowing  echoes  rise ; 
Boils  the  wild  Ocean  round  the  red-hot  shore; 
And  all  Heaven's  thunders  mingle  in  the  roar. 

Far  diff 'rent  now  :  eternal  beauty  smiles 
In  wealthy  charms  around  the  flame-born  isles  : 
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Exhaustless  forests  clothe  the  mountain's  crest; 
The  shrub  of  Araby  perfumes  its  breast ; 
Spreads  o'er  the  slope  the  Cane's  unrivaird  green; 
While  cloudless  sunshine  gilds  the  lovely  scene ; 
And,  fresh  from  Ocean,  gentle  breezes  blow, 
String  the  light  nerves,  and  moderate  the  glow. 

Yet  the  stern  memory  of  their  birth  is  found, 
When  heaving  Earthquakes  tremble  through  the  ground 
Or  when  the  fierce  Volcano  wakes  its  power, 
And  distant  islands  mourn  the  fiery  shower  : 
Still,  as  the  Sun  his  annual  course  performs, 
Returns  the  dreaded  season  of  the  storms ; 
Nor  skill,  nor  strength,  the  conflict  may  sustain, 
When  in  his  terror  bursts  the  hurricane  : 
His  alter'd  looks  the  Seaman's  fear  proclaim  ; 
And  trembling  Planters  shudder  at  the  name. 
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As,  in  huge  volumes,  ambush'd  in  the  brake, 
Coils  in  his  pride  of  strength  the  Pythian  snake  ; 
If,  in  his  lair,  by  wary  hunters  spied, 
The  well-aim'd  missile  wounds  the  Monster's  side; 
Roused  by  the  sudden  pain,  he  springs  on  high ; 
Writhes  with  the  lightning  strength  of  agony ; 
While  his  vast  train,  whirling  resistless  round, 
Scatters  the  shatter'd  thicket  o'er  the  ground  ; — 
So,  girt  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  skies, 
Forth  in  his  might  the  wild  Tornado  flies  : 
Sweeps  the  plantation;  crashes  through  the  trees; 
Lashes  to  foam  the  boiling,  wreck-strew'd  seas : 
As  all  the  storms,  in  one  terrific  hour, 
Had  met  to  struggle  for  the  prize  of  power, 
And  rush'd  on  lightning  pinions  from  afar, 
To  this  devoted  spot,  the  circus  of  the  war. 

Back  to  my  theme  :  the  ev'ning's  dying  smile 
Sheds  all  its  beauty  on  the  purpled  isle : 
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A  veil  of  crimson  lightly  wraps  it  o'er ; 

And  golden  billows  tremble  on  the  shore  : 

It  floats  in  glory :  pure,  celestial  hues 

Round  the  bright  scene  their  soften'd  charms  diffuse ; 

And,  while  the  Sun,  descending  on  its  breast, 

Stoops  his  majestic  orb  behind  its  crest, 

As  from  a  fount  of  light,  around  it  rise 

The  radiant  beams  that  flood  the  gilded  skies  : 

Then,  wing'd  with  silence,  glides  the  sable  Queen, 

And  drops  her  starry  curtain  on  the  scene. 

Up  with  the  dawn  !  the  doors  of  Heaven  unfold ; 
Her  clouds  of  purple  fringed  with  burning  gold  : 
O'er  the  broad  sea,  that  glows  beneath  his  ray, 
Rises  the  lordly  Monarch  of  the  day : 
Full  in  his  beam  the  palmy  island  lies, 
An  ocean  gem  ;  a  fairy  paradise  : 
Matchless  in  beauty;  England  of  the  West; 
In  all  the  charms  of  Art,  and  Nature  drest : 
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The  verdure  of  her  hills,  how  richly  bright ! 
Her  coral  beach,  how  beautifully  white  ! 
Her  palmy  groves,  the  land's  majestic  screen, 
How  their  dark  plumes  relieve  the  vivid  green  ! 
Instinct  with  animation,  round  her  hills, 
Rise  the  fair  villas ;  turn  the  busy  mills ; 
Gay  groups  of  labourers  dot  the  pictured  plains; 
And  burden'd  cattle  draw  the  harvest  canes  ; 
While  many  a  smoke  above  the  verdant  fields, 
Tells  where  their  juice  its  crystal  treasure  yields. 

First-born  of  England  !  on  her  shelt'ring  breast, 
Her  Parent's  banish'd  virtue  found  a  rest  : 
For,  when  Rebellion  raised  his  guilty  hand, 
And  swept  the  Throne  and  Altar  from  the  Land; 
When  Treason  dared  to  England's  Seat  to  climb ; 
And  stain'd  her  annals  with  that  monstrous  crime ; 
Then,  banish'd  Loyalty  Barbados  sought; 
Fix'd  her  ennobling  stamp,  and  blest  the  spot: — 
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"  Favor'd  of  Nature  !   Eden  of  the  seas ! 
Where  beauty,  health,  and  plenty,  join  to  please  ! 
Clime  of  the  Sun,  yet  fann'd  with  cooling  air ; 
Brighter  than  Summer,  yet  than  Spring  more  fair; 
Soft,  yet  not  tame;   let  Industry  secure 
Wealth  to  thy  plains,  and  Commerce  to  thy  shore  : 
Never  thy  wealth  shall  be  the  plund'rers  spoil ; 
Never  shall  hostile  foot  pollute  thy  soil ; 
In  thee  shall  glow  thy  Parent's  lofty  pride  ; 
O'er  thee  shall  Hospitality  preside  ; 
And  English  wand'rers,  when  to  thee  they  roam, 
Shall  feel  they  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  home !  " 

Fair  as  the  Swan,  that  bears  her  downy  pride, 

Spotless,  and  white,  along  the  silver  tide, 

The  graceful  Vessel  breasts  the  shining  seas, 

Her  mantling  plumage  swelling  in  the  breeze  : 

In  crimson  folds  her  waving  Ensign  gleams  ; 

High  from  her  crest  the  royal  Pennon  streams  : 
G  2 
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Watch'd  from  the  Island  by  admiring  eyes, 

O'er  the  green  wave  the  living  Beauty  flies : 

She  leaves  the  southern  reef;  her  rapid  keel 

Glides  by  indented  shores,  where  Manchineel, 

The  bright,  and  deadly,  springing  from  the  sand 

In  verdant  belts,  adorns,  and  guards  the  land. 

By  villa  rows,  that  mark  the  nearing  Town ; 

Round  the  long  Point,  where  bristling  ramparts  frown, 

She  sweeps  in  state ;  then  checks  her  rapid  way; 

And  folds  her  snowy  wings  on  Carlisle  Bay. 


Spirit  !  whose  love,  through  many  a  happy  year, 
Gave  ev'ry  joy,  and  solaced  ev'ry  care  ; 
These  simple  strains,  O  loved,  and  lost  Jennette, 
For  thee  composed,  to  thee  I  consecrate  : 
Writ,  but  the  hours  of  absence  to  beguile ; 
Nor  seeking  praise  beyond  thy  gentle  smile  : 
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Torn  from  my  arms,  I  lay  them  on  thy  tomb  ! — 
O,  could'st  thou  come,  in  Heaven's  immortal  bloom  ! 
Thy  radiant  form  from  thrones  of  glory  bow  ; 
And  wave  thy  wings  of  light  around  my  trow ; 
Awake  my  heart  to  ecstacy  divine  ; 
Attune  my  soul  to  unison  with  thine  ; 
Inspire  the  lofty  hymns  that  Angels  sing  ; 
And  breathe  the  airs  of  Heaven  upon  the  string ; 
llapt  in  the  holy  theme,  I  'd  pour  along 
The  full  magnificence  of  heavenly  song ; 
Sweep,  with  a  Prophet's  hand,  the  sacred  lyre ; 
And  wake,  in  mortal  breasts,  the  Seraph's  fire ! 
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"  THE  BLISSFUL  SCENES  THAT  GILDED   FORMER 
DAYS."    Page  5. 


Boundless  are  the  pleasures 

That  flow  from  mutual  love ; 
When  Reason  fans  the  passion ; 

And  Virtue  must  approve: 
When,  scarce  a  cloud  to  shade   them, 

The  scenes  around  are  bright; 
While  Hope  enchants  the  Fancy 

With   prospects  of  delight. 
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The  joys  that   Life    can   give  us, 

Are  chequer'd  all  with  care; 
Nor  we  expect  escaping 

What  all  must  suffer  here  : 
But,  should  the  path   we  travel 

Be  strew'd  with  many  a   thorn, 
Affection's  hand    with  roses 

Each  briar  shall    adorn. 

Crown'd  with  richest   blessings, 

Our  Youth  shall  glide  away : 
Nor  Age   shall  want  its  pleasures  ; 

To  soothe  our  fading  day  : 
The  noontide   Sun,   all  glowing, 

May  brightly  beam  on  high ; 
But  purer,  softer  colours, 

Shall  gild  our  ev'ning  Sky. 
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"SPIRIT!  WHOSE  LOVE,"  &c.    Page  68. 

Beloved  of  God!    the  hour  is  come, 

That  calls  thee  to  the  skies  : 
Now,  to  thy  bright,  immortal  home, 

On  Angel  wings  arise. 

For  thee,  the  Heavens  expand  their  gates ; 

Attends  the  Car  of  fire ; 
For  thee,  the  Seraph   escort  waits; 

And  Angels  tune  the   lyre. 

How  shall  their  hallelujahs   ring 

Around  the  throne   of  God, 
When  to  the  Saviour  Prince  they  bring 

A  trophy   of  His  blood ! 
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Fear  not  the  awful  Power,  who  bears 

Thy  summons  from  above  : 
Stingless,  to  thee  his  form  appears 

A  messenger  of  love. 

With  easy  force,  with  gentle  pain, 

He  brings  the  blest  decree  : 
His  touch  dissolves  thy  mortal  chain, 

And  leaves  the   Spirit  free. 

To  those  who  watch  thy  dying  hour, 

Were  Angels'  vision  given, 
They  'd  bless  the  kind,  bereaving  Power ; 

And  hail  thine  op'ning   Heaven. 

The  glazing  eye,  the  sinking  cheeks, 
Their  anguish'd  hearts  dismay; 

While  the  young  Spirit's  glory  breaks 
Around  the  yielding  clay. 
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Come,  happy  Spirit,  to  thy  rest ! 

Full  plumed  to  wing  the  skies, 
Why  linger,  fiutt'ring,  on  the  nest, 

And  tremble  to  arise  ? 

Clap  thine  exulting  wings  of  light! 

Mount  o'er  the  starry  road; 
And  sound  along  the  lofty  flight 

The  praises  of  thy  God  ! 

Thy  clay  shall  be  His  ceaseless  care, 

Watch'd  by  His  guardian  eye  : 
It  bore  thy  mortal  sorrows  here; 

Twill  share  thy  bliss  on  high. 

When  the  dark  fetters  of  the  grave 

The  rising  God  had  riven, 
He  made  the  Tyrant's  gloomy  cave 

The    treasury  of  Heaven. 
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His  dying  love  around  its  gloom 

A  holy  sweetness  shed  ; 
Soft  are  the  slumbers  of  the  tomb, 

When  Jesus  smooths  the  bed ! 

Then  leave  with  Him  thy  hallow'd  clay, 
Till  the  last  trump   is  blown  : 

Then  rise,  at  His  appointed  day, 
With  glories   like  His  own  ! 
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"OUR  CHERUB  BABE,"  &c.  Page  6. 

Sleep,  my  dear  one  !  softly  rest 
On  thine  Angel-mother's  breast : 
Mingled  with  her  relics  holy ; 
With  her  Spirit  join'd  in  glory  ; 
Freed  from  sin,  but  lost  to  me, 
O,  I  mourn,  and  envy  thee  ! 

Thine  's  the  wreath,  without  the  strife  : 

Saved  from  all  the  toils  of  life ; 

Snares,  and  pains  that  men  inherit, 

SufFring  body,  wounded  spirit, 

Thou  hast  'scaped  a  world  of  woe  : — 

Yet,  'tis  hard  to  let  thee  go! 
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PAPERS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


THE  LITHOPHAGI. 


"  OR  PIERCE  THE  ROCK,"  &c.    Pagb  22- 

The  benevolence  and  wisdom,  which,  by  the 
agency  of  the  most  insignificant  vegetables,  give  an  in- 
creasing fertility  to  the  rock,  till  it  is  at  length  enabled 
to  afford  shelter  and  support  for  Man ;  has  conferred 
upon  some  of  the  lowest  tribes  of  Animals  effective 
powers  of  destruction;  and  assigned  to  them  the 
office  of  removing  that,  which,  having  accomplished 
its   object,   would   become   noxious   if  permitted   to 

remain  and  to  accumulate. 
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The  aged  forest,  which,  in  cold  and  temperate 
climates,  has  been  prostrated  by  the  storm,  leads  to 
the  formation  of  a  peat-moss,  by  the  growth  and 
decay  of  bog-plants  over  the  fallen  trees.  In  the 
tropics,  where  vegetation  is  so  luxuriant,  and  decom- 
position so  rapid,  it  would  form  an  irreclaimable  and 
deadly  morass;  but  that  innumerable  swarms  of  Ants 
attack  and  destroy  every  tree  as  it  falls.  All  the 
contrivances  which  ingenuity  can  suggest  are  indeed 
required,  in  many  situations,  to  protect  the  wood- 
work of  houses  and  furniture  from  the  ravages  of 
these  insects ;  but  without  them,  the  highest  degree 
of  fertility  would  be  a  prelude  to  the  most  complete 
desolation. 

The,  magnificent  rivers  of  the  tropics  carry  down  to 
their  estuaries  vast  quantities  of  trees,  which,  having 
grown  along  their  banks,  are  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  or  swept  away  by  floods.  Great  numbers  of 
these,  being  entangled  in  the  shallows,  or  thrown 
partly  on  shore  by  the  eddies,  are  arrested  in  their 
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passage  to  the  ocean;  and  accumulating  around 
themselves  the  deposits  from  the  stream,  and  the 
sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  would  lead  to  the  rapid 
extension  of  sandbanks  ;  while  the  obstructed  waters, 
overflowing,  and  inundating  the  low  grounds,  would 
convert  them  into  a  swamp.  But  the  Teredo,  abound- 
ing on  the  coasts  of  all  hot  countries,  and  innumera- 
ble at  the  mouths  of  their  rivers,  rapidly  penetrates, 
and  honeycombs  every  piece  of  wood,  till  it  crumbles 
at  the  slightest  stroke  of  the  sea.  The  attention  and 
cost  required  to  protect  the  works  of  human  art 
against  the  attacks  of  the  worm,  are  a  small  price  for 
benefits  of  such  magnitude,  and  value. 

In  both  these  instances,  the  remedy  is  almost  as 
partial  as  the  evil  it  is  designed  to  correct;  and  the 
animals  are  not  permitted  to  be  a  scourge  in  countries 
where  they  could  not  afford  a  benefit.  In  that  to 
which  I  have  now  to  advert,  and  which  it  is  the 
particular  object  of  this  paper  to  illustrate,  as  the 
mischief  would  be  general,  the  provision  for  its 
removal  is  equally  universal. 
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Abundant  wherever  the  depth  of  water  is  mode- 
rate :  and  as  rapid  in  their  growth  as  they  are 
prolific,  Shellfish  afford  a  valuable,  and  in  many 
places,  an  almost  essential  article  of  food.  But  if  the 
shells  remained  after  the  death  of  the  fish,  every  bed 
of  them  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a  rock,  which  would 
extend  itself,  and  advance  to  the  surface  as  rapidly 
as  a  coral  reef;  and  every  harbor  and  creek  would  at 
length  be  filled,  or  blocked  up.  This  evil  is  pre- 
vented by  the  labors  of  the  Lithophagi;  a  class  of 
animals  utterly  insignificant  but  for  the  important  ser- 
vices they  perform ;  and  whose  existence  is  scarcely 
known,  except  to  naturalists.  They  inhabit  calca- 
reous substances  in  holes  excavated  by  a  solvent, 
which  they  secrete  and  apply;  and  shells,  which 
often  suffer  from  their  attacks  even  during  the  life  of 
the  fish,  are  speedily,  and  effectually  destroyed  by 
them  after  its  death.  That  appearance  in  shells 
denominated  "worm-eaten",  is  effected  by  the  ra- 
vages of  these  insects. 

Upon  our  own  coasts,  we  have  nine  species  of  shell- 
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fish  capable  of  penetrating  limestone  ;*  of  which  the 
smallest  is  very  minute;  the  largest,  about  an  inch 
long.  Some  of  the  tropical  species  are  much  larger ; 
but  I  believe  there  is  no  country  where  they  are 
found  in  greater  variety  and  abundance  than  upon 
our  own  shores.  Indeed,  all  our  limestone  rocks  be- 
yond low  water  mark,  are  completely  honeycombed 
"by  them.  When  the  young  animals  are  thrown 
upon  any  substance,  which,  from  its  insolubility, 
they  cannot  penetrate,  they  are  enabled  to  attach 
themselves  securely  to  it,  like  the  common  muscle, 
by  a  bundle  of  fine  and  strong  threads,  termed  a 
byssus  :  and  as  their  holes  are  often  penetrated,  and 
their  shells  extensively  acted  on  by  other  shellfish 
of  the  same  class,  they  are  secured  against  the  de- 
structive effects  of  the  injury  by  a  peculiar  provision, 
which  repairs  the  breach  in  the  shell  with  a  firm, 
insoluble  substance,  instead  of  with  shelly  matter,  as 
in  all  other  testaceous  animals. 


*  Mytilus  rugosus,  and  praecisus  ;  Mya  pholadia,  distorta, 
orbiculata,  and  bidentata ;  Venus  perforans  ;  Donax  irus;  and 
Solen  minutus. 
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But  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
task  assigned  to  this  class  of  animals  is  performed 
by  shellfish.  A  variety  of  small  worms,  some  of 
them  almost  microscopic,  are  the  chief  agents  in  the 
work  of  useful  destruction.  In  our  own  seas,  the 
thicker  shells  are  generally  dissolved  by  an  anoma- 
lous substance,  which  extends  itself  through  every 
part  of  them ;  appearing  like  a  mass  of  fibrous,  yel- 
low pulp,  scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  an  animal, 
but  for  a  number  of  small  tubes  by  which  it  com- 
municates with  the  water. 

I  have  explained  the  habits  of  the  Lithophagi,  and 
described,  and  figured  their  anatomy,  in  a  Paper  "on 
Burrowing  and  Boring  Marine  Animals";  which  I 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1820,  and 
which  is  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  that  year. 

There  is  another  most  interesting  consideration  be- 
longing to  this  subject.  The  marine  testaceous  animals 
derive  the  materials  for  their  shells  from  the  lime 
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which  exists  in  seawater :  the  Lithophagi  restore  to 
the  ocean  the  lime  which  had  thus  been  taken  from  it. 
Every  useless  waste  being  thus  prevented,  the  pro- 
portion of  calcareous  salts  would  accumulate ;  since 
all  streams  contain  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  which 
they  necessarily  carry  to  the  sea.  But,  by  another 
beautiful  provision,  the  surplus  is  employed  in  ex- 
tending the  habitable  surface  of  the  globe;  and  the 
architects  are  again  the  most  feeble  insects.  The 
Coral-worms  encrust  the  summits  of  submarine  moun- 
tains, till  they  have  extended  them  to  the  surface, 
with  a  rock,  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  soil  of  ex- 
traordinary fertility;  and  this  rock  is  in  its  progress 
unassailable  by  the  Lithophagi,  for  they  would  them- 
selves become  a  prey  to  the  Coral-worms. 

Thus  do  all  the  processes  of  Nature  advance  to- 
gether with  inimitable  harmony :  and  thus  will  the 
study  of  Nature  direct  the  mind  with  wonder,  gra- 
titude, and  adoration,  up  to  Nature's  God,  as  well 
when  it  traces  the  obscure  operations  of  the  most 
feeble  agents,  as  when  it  contemplates  the  more  sub- 
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lime  features  of  creation  in  their  collected  magni- 
ficence. For  as  the  perfection  of  human  skill  is 
displayed  not  less  in  the  delicate,  and  self-regulating 
movements  of  the  chronometer,  than  in  the  gigantic 
workings  of  the  steam-engine;  so  are  the  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  omnipotence  of  the  Deity  stamped 
alike  upon  all  His  works :  and  to  him  who  observes 
in  a  right  spirit,  their  impress  will  be  discoverable, 
not  less  upon  littleness  than  upon  grandeur;  upon 
the  labours  of  a  worm,  than  upon  the  revolutions  of 
a  System. 


(   89) 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  SOME  TROPICAL  AND  MARINE 
PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 


Among  the  Plants  and  Animals  of  the  West 
Indies,  there  are  some,  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  every  one,  while  their  nature  and  characters  are 
not  generally  understood.  A  few  of  these  I  pro- 
pose briefly  to  describe. 

First  in  importance,  as  affording  the  great  staple 
of  the  Colonies ;  and  additionally  interesting  from 
the  beauty  which  its  verdure  imparts  to  the  scenery, 
is  the  Sugar-cane.  It  grows  with  a  jointed  stem, 
from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  and  from  three  to 
twelve  feet  long,  according  to  the  soil,  and  season ; 
and  which  is  crowned  with  a  head  of  leaves  of  a 
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bright,   yellowish-green   colour.      The  stem  is  co- 
vered with  a  hard,  straw-coloured  rind,  which  splits 
only  in  a  longitudinal   direction ;    and  contains  a 
loose   white   pith,   mixed  with  woody   fibres,    and 
filled  with  delicious  juice.     When  the  growth  of 
the  Cane  is  not  checked  by  an  unusually  dry  sea- 
son, the  length  of  the  divisions  between  the  joints 
is  from  three  to  six  inches.    The  leaves  are  pointed, 
with  finely   serrated  edges;    and  at  the  extent  of 
their  growth,  are  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  two  or 
three  inches  in  breadth.  They  grow,  one  from  every 
joint,  regularly  opposite  and    alternate,  advancing 
to  maturity  with  the  divisions  to  which  they  belong, 
and    withering   when   the  division  is  perfect,    and 
when  the  bud,  which  forms  at  the  base  of  each,  is 
mature.     The  stem  of  the  Cane  is  therefore  naked; 
while  the   small  and   immature  divisions   forming 
the  top,  are  nearly  buried  under  the  leaves;  which, 
like  those  of  the  leek,  are  arranged  in  two  opposite 
bundles,  and  diminish  in  size  towards  the  centre. 
No   fodder  is   superior   to   these    Cane   tops,  and 
during  crop-time,  the  cattle  are  fed  almost  exclu- 
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sively  with  them.  Small  root  buds  are  given  ofF 
from  around  the  ripe  joints,  as  from  the  joints 
of  a  strawberry  runner,  which,  in  damp  situations, 
will  vegetate  while  the  Cane  is  standing.  If  left 
uncut,  the  Cane  will  often  throw  up  a  flower  spike, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  an  arrow;  but  the  blossoms  are 
abortive,  and  the  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the   stem,  called  sets. 

The  manufacture  of  Sugar  is  very  simple,   but 

the  goodness  of  the  article  depends  materially  upon 

the  care   and  judgment  with  which  the  processes 

are  conducted.     The  juice,  as  expressed  from  the 

Cane,  contains  many  impurities,  as  well  mechanical, 

as  chemical ;  and  the  object  is,  first  to  remove  these 

effectually,   and  then  to  reduce  the   liquor  to   the 

point  of  crystallization.     A  very  small   proportion 

of  lime  being  added  to  the  juice,  it  is  exposed  to 

a  moderate  heat,  to  throw  up  the  scum  ;  and  when 

sufficiently  purified,  it  is  reduced  by  rapid  boiling, 

till  it  shews  a  disposition  to  granulate.     It  is  now 

transferred  from   the  boiler   to   a  shallow  wooden 
i  2 
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cooler,  and  from  thence  to  the  hogshead.  Holes 
are  bored  through  the  bottom  of  the  hogshead,  and 
filled,  each  with  a  piece  of  Plantain  stalk,  which, 
being  very  porous,  drains  off  the   Melasses. 

Magnificent  in  their  appearance,  as  they  are 
peculiar  in  their  nature,  the  Palms  give  to  the 
tropical  landscape  the  most  characteristic  of  its 
features.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  Coco-nut,  the 
Mountain -Cabbage,  and  the  Banana  and  Plan- 
tain, are  extensively  cultivated.  A  description  of 
their  respective  manner  of  growth,  while  it  may 
afford  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  their  appearance, 
will  distinguish  their  leading  points  of  difference  ; 
and  may  be  the  more  interesting,  as  the  figures  met 
with,  even  in  standard  books,  are  generally  very 
incorrect. 

The  Coco-nut  rises  from  the  ground  with  a  sin- 
gle leaf,  entire,  and  folded  into  regular  plaits  along 
the  stalk,  so  as  at  first  to  be  spear-shaped.  As  the 
leaf  rises,  and  expands,  the  plaits  split  to  the  stalk, 
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and  form  a  beautiful  feathery  fringe.  The  full- 
grown  leaf  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  long;  its  stalk  at 
the  base  being  about  six  inches  wide,  and  two  in 
thickness.  The  stalk  gradually  tapers,  but  carries 
the  full  breadth  of  fringe  to  the  end;  and  thus  the 
leaf  resembles  a  gigantic  plume,  springing  upward, 
and  bending  gracefully  at  the  extremity.  A  suc- 
cession of  similar  leaves  arise,  each  from  within  the 
base  of  its  predecessor ;  and  when  a  few  have  thus 
been  fully  developed,  the  whole  plant  is  like  an 
enormous  Fern ;  while  the  united  footstalks,  which 
are  bound  together  with  strong,  interlacing  fibres, 
like  a  coarse  net,  afford  it  a  thick  and  conical  base. 
As  new  leaves  grow  from  the  centre,  the  lower 
ones  wither,  sink,  and  are  thrown  off,  exposing 
corresponding  portions  of  stem.  It  is  thus  that 
the  stem  is  formed,  for  the  principle  of  growth 
resides  wholly  at  the  top;  and  the  stem  permanently 
retains  its  original  thickness,  as  well  as  the  deep 
impressions  left  where  the  leaves  were  attached. 
Thus,  whether  the  height  of  the  tree  be  six,  or  sixty 

feet,  the  size  of  the  stem  is  the  same ;  except  that 
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in  tall  trees  it  thickens  towards  the  top.  Its  dia- 
meter at  the  base  is  double  that  of  any  other  part, 
but  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ground  it  contracts 
abruptly.  It  is  never  quite  perpendicular,  and 
the  inclination  is  often  considerable.  The  ordinary 
height  of  the  stem,  to  the  base  of  the  leaves,  is  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  but  they  are  very  often  twice  as  high ; 
and  in  a  close  and  sheltered  spot  between  some 
steep  hills  at  Antigua,  I  observed  a  few,  whose 
height,  I  am  convinced,  exceeded  a  hundred  feet, 

The  tree  begins  to  bear  in  four  or  five  years,  or 
when  the  stem  is  about  eight  feet  high.  A  fruit 
bud  forms  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  which  extends 
itself  to  a  sheath,  nearly  two  feet  long,  and  not 
unlike  the  flower  of  the  Arum.  Unfolding  in  the 
same  manner,  it  exposes  a  woody,  waved  stem, 
giving  off  a  number  of  similar  branches,  which 
are  studded  with  blossoms.  The  young  fruit  is 
set  in  a  cup,  like  an  acorn,  which  it  closely  resem- 
bles, but  that  the  nut  is  triangular ;  and  the  cup, 
instead  of  being  entire,   is   formed   of  six  leases, 
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set  very  compactly,  and  disposed  like  the  petals 
of  a  tulip,  the  three  inner  being  alternate,  and 
rather  larger  than  the  others.  As  the  nuts  advance 
to  maturity,  the  corresponding  leaf,  whose  nourish- 
ment is  diverted  to  the  fruit,  droops,  and  falls. 
Hence,  we  always  see  two  or  three  clusters  hanging 
immediately  from  below  the  leaves,  for  the  tree 
continues  to  grow,  and  fruit,  through  the  whole 
year.  When  the  nut  is  ripe,  the  husk  splits  lon- 
gitudinally, and  discharges  it. 

At  Barbados,  where  the  tree  is  cultivated  more 
largely  than  in  any  other  island,  the  nut  is  seldom 
allowed  to  ripen ;  but  is  gathered  while  the  shell 
is  so  soft,  as  to  admit  of  being  cut  through  with  a 
knife.  At  this  time,  it  contains  nearly  half  a  pint 
of  a  cool,  and  particularly  grateful  liquor,  while 
the  kernel,  as  soft  as  jelly,  is  scraped  out  and  eaten 
with  a  spoon.  In  this  unripe  state,  they  are  called 
"water Coco-nuts",  and  are  brought  to  the  markets 
in    great  quantities,  selling  for  less  than  a  penny 
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each.  By  gathering  the  nuts  green,  the  tree  is 
enabled  to  bear  six  or  seven  on  a  cluster,  which  is 
nearly  double  the  quantity  it  could  ripen. 

The  Coco-nut  presents  varieties,  some  of  which 
might  properly  be  considered  as  distinct  species. 
Thus,  the  nut  of  Barbados  is  small,  and  oval;  with 
a  very  coarse,  brown  shell :  while  that  of  Dominica 
is  large,  and  round ;  with  a  shell  very  compact,  and 
of  a  light  grey  colour. 

The  natural  situation  of  the  Coco-nut  is  on  the 
seashore,  where  it  grows  even  out  of  the  sand. 
But  the  Mountain-cabbage,  or  Palmetto  royal, 
the  loftiest  of  all  trees,  affects  the  high  grounds, 
where  it  adds  by  its  presence  to  the  imposing  ef- 
fect of  West  Indian  mountain  scenery.  It  springs 
from  the  high  and  precipitous  crags  of  St.  Vin- 
cent; and  is  found  in  St.  Kitts  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  four  thousand  feet,  growing  even  within 
the  crater  of  Mount  Misery.  The  stem  rises  like 
a   majestic  column,  erect,  well-proportioned,   and 
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smooth,  with  faint  annular  impressions.  The  leaves 
are  shorter,  more  flaccid,  less  finely  fringed,  and 
of  a  brighter  green,  than  those  of  the  Coco-nut; 
and  instead  of  springing  upwards,  and  bending 
to  one  side,  they  rise  but  moderately,  and  are 
spread  equally.  In  the  centre  of  the  leaves  is 
formed  an  enormous  bud,  like  the  heart  of v  a  cab- 
bage, from  which  the  tree  derives  its  name;  and 
which  actually  forms  the  cabbage  of  West  India 
pickles.  This  bud  is  a  perfect  embryo  tree,  and 
when  it  developes  itself  at  the  season  of  growth, 
it  lengthens  the  whole  stem  by  five  or  six  feet, 
and  expands  into  a  complete  head  of  leaves,  all 
the  old  ones  withering,  and  falling.  Fruit  buds, 
similar  to  those  of  th«  Coco-nut,  now  form  in  a 
circle  around  the  base  of  the  new  portion  of  stem ; 
and  the  tree  remains  stationary,  while  it  consoli- 
dates the  recent  growth,  and  prepares  a  bud  for 
the  next. 

The  Plantain  and  Banana  are  furnished  with 
perennial  roots,  which  send  up  a  succession  of  small 
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trees,  extremely  rapid  in  their  growth,  and  which 
perish  as  soon  as  they  have  fruited.  Their  delicately 
green  leaves,  about  six  feet  long,  and  fifteen  inches 
wide,  are  produced  in  succession,  and  grow  off  on 
every  side  with  a  moderate  elevation,  and  with  little 
or  no  bend.  They  are  naturally  entire  to  the  last, 
though  they  split  transversely  to  the  stalk,  when  torn 
by  the  wind.  The  stem  is  erect,  tapering  towards 
the  top,  and  acquiring  in  its  growth  an  increase  of 
thickness  proportioned  to  its  height.  When  the  last 
leaf  is  developed,  the  blossom  bud  appears  in  the 
centre,  like  a  large  cone,  formed  of  a  number  of 
scales,  which  overlay  each  other.  This  commonly 
shews  itself  when  the  stem  is  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high ;  but  in  our  hot-houses,  I  have  seen  very  small 
specimens  in  flower. 

The  blossom  stem  rises  above  the  leaves,  bends, 
and  grows  down  towards  the  ground;  and  as  it  ad- 
vances in  growth,  the  scales  drop  off  in  succession, 
and  display  circles  of  tubular  blossoms;  the  stem 
expanding  into  a  small  rim  over  every  circle.     The 
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fruit  of  the  Banana  resembles,  in  shape  and  size,  a 
small,  straight  cucumber:  that  of  the  Plantain,  is 
about  nine  inches  long,  and  nearly  two  in  thickness 
at  the  footstalk;  tapering  to  a  point,  and  moderately 
curved  at  each  extremity.  In  both,  it  contains  a 
firm,  sweet  pulp,  of  a  light  yellow  colour;  with  a 
number  of  minute  black  spots  along  the  centre,  the 
rudiments  of  abortive  seeds.  The  skin  of  the  ripe 
fruit  is  yellow,  and  parts  from  the  footstalk ;  and 
thence,  splitting  longitudinally  in  several  places, 
separates  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  pulp. 
The  circles  of  fruit  forming  in  succession,  the 
first  are  ripe  before  the  last  of  the  blossoms  are 
expanded;  and  when  it  has  all  ripened,  or  is  cut 
away,  the  tree  dies  to  the  ground. 

Differing  essentially  from-the  Palms  in  its  nature, 
the  Pap  aw  resembles  them  in  appearance,  and 
rivals  them  in  elegance.  It  is  propagated  by  seed, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  with 
a  straight,  and  herbaceous  stem,  destitute  of  branches, 
and  surmounted  with  a  crown  of  large,  mallow-like 
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leaves;  which  are  deeply  digitated,  supported  upon 
long,  straight  footstalks,  and  spread  equally  on 
every  side.  Blossoms  form  at  the  base  of  every 
leaf,  which  become  an  oval,  yellow  fruit,  more  or 
less  oblong,  and  attaining  to  the  weight  of  two  or 
three  pounds.  For  a  little  space  below  the  leaves, 
the  stem  is  buried  under  a  mass  of  fruit  in  all  its 
stages ;  for  the  tree  bears  it  in  continued  succession, 
and  the  leaf  falls  as  soon  as  it  sets.  From  its  ex- 
ternal appearance,  a  stranger  might  easily  mistake 
the  fruit  for  a  melon,  or  pumpkin;  but  the  flesh  is 
rather  pasty  than  breaking;  and  it  contains  a  large 
cavity,  star-shaped  when  cut  transversely,  and  lined 
with  small  seeds,  each  enveloped  in  a  soft,  and 
transparent  gum. 

The  Manchineel,  in  the  shape  and  colour  of 
its  leaves,  and  the  manner  of  its  growth,  is  very 
like  the  Portugal  Laurel.  Growing  luxuriantly  on 
the  seashore,  and  even  out  of  the  sand  ;  thickly 
clothed  with  foliage  to  the  ground;  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  thirty,  or  forty  feet;  it  affords  a  valuable 
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shelter  against  the  sea  winds,  and  at  Barbados,  is 
planted  in  belts  along  the  shore  for  this  purpose. 
A  long  line  of  it,  broken  with  clumps  of  Coco-nut 
trees,  and  sweeping  around  a  Bay,  with  its  rich 
masses  of  foliage  resting  upon  the  beach  of  white 
coral  sand;  while  hills,  spread  with  the  bright  green 
of  the  Sugar-cane,  and  enlivened  with  plantation 
houses  and  windmills,  back,  and  complete  the  land- 
scape ;  forms  the  most  beautiful  woodland  scenery 
that  can  be  imagined. 

The  Manchineel  Apple  is  round,  and  of  the  size 
and  colour  of  a  green-gage  plum.  Having  no  dis- 
tinct footstalk,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  among .  the 
thick  foliage  ;  but  it  will  be  found  strewed  under 
the  trees  in  considerable  quantities,  even  on  the 
public  roads.  Its  appearance,  smell,  and  taste,  are 
rather  inviting;  and  strangers  have  occasionally 
suffered  from  eating  it.  Seawater  is  said  to  be  a 
remedy  against  the  poison,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  far  the  opinion  is  well  founded.     It  certainly 
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would  be  grateful;  and  where  a  disease  is  not  violent 
enough  to  kill,  the  remedies  administered  always 
have  the  credit  of  the  cure. 

Every  part  of  the  Manchineel  is  highly  poison- 
ous. The  rain  which  drops  from  it  will  often 
produce  a  painful  swelling  of  the  skin;  and  the 
same  effect  is  produced  upon  some  persons  by  the 
exhalations  from  the  tree.  It  has  even  been  as- 
serted that  birds  avoid  it,  and  that  no  plant  will 
grow  under  its  droppings  ;  but  this  is  incorrect. 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  birds  perched  among  the 
branches;  and  though,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
its  growth,  it  necessarily  smothers  every  plant  be- 
neath it,  yet,  when  it  has  risen  to  some  height  with 
a  single  stem,  vegetation  is  as  luxuriant  around  it 
as  under  the  shade  of  other  trees. 

The  Pine-apple  is  as  regularly  cellular  as  the 
Orange;  but  the  structure  cannot  be  observed,  when 
the  fruit  is  sliced  at  table,  for  the   divisions    are 
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not  invested  with  a  distinct  membrane.  The  stem 
is  continued  through  the  fruit  to  the  crown,  forming 
a  central  pillar,  around  which  the  cells  are  built. 
The  cells  are  disposed  in  truncated  pyramidal  bun- 
dles, each  attached  by  its  smaller  extremity  to 
the  stem,  and  by  the  larger,  to  one  of  the  protube- 
rances of  the  rind.  Beginning  at  the  base  of  the 
fruit,  these  divisions  may  be  torn  off  separately, 
as  we  quarter  an  Orange,  and  almost  without  spill- 
ing any  of  the  juice. 


Among  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  Poem, 
the  Velella,  and  Janthina,  are  entitled  to  a  brief 
notice,  not  only  by  their  extraordinary  habits  and  ap- 
pearance, but  also,  because  they  are  so  little  known, 
even  by  name,  that  some  explanation  is  required  to 
make  the  passage  that  refers  to  them  generally 
intelligible. 

The  Velella,  or  Portuguese  man  of  war,  placed 
by    Linneus    among   the    Medusae,    is   by   modern 
K  2 
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Naturalists  constituted  a  distinct  genus,  and  named 
from  its  sail-like  appendage.  Its  under  surface 
is  furnished  with  a  number  of  purple  arms,  or 
filaments,  given  off  from  around  the  mouth;  and 
a  thin  membrane  rises  from  the  back,  which  it 
spreads  like  a  sail.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Medusae, 
it  creates  a  painful  irritation  of  the  skin,  when 
handled.  It  is  often  seen  with  its  sail  expanded, 
like  a  small  plaything  boat,  floating  on  the  water 
for  a  time,  and  disappearing  suddenly. 

The  Janthina  offers  a  curious  example  of  a 
floating  shellfish.  Its  very  fragile  shell,  of  a  beau- 
tiful violet  colour,  is  about  half  the  size  of  a 
common  garden  Snail ;  to  which  it  bears  so  close 
a  resemblance,  that  Linneus  has  placed  it  in  the 
same  genus;  but,  independent  of  the  essential 
difference  between  the  animals,  the  opening  in  the 
shell  of  Janthina  is  nearly  vertical,  and  the  pillar 
lip  is  extended  into  a  sort  of  beak.  The  animal 
is  furnished  with  an  appendage  possessed  by  no 
other,   a  cellular  semi-cartilaginous    substance,  at- 
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tached  near  the  head,  and  resembling  a  mass  of 
hard  froth.  This  extraordinary  part  is  evidently 
not  the  organ  of  buoyancy,  for  specimens  have 
been  taken  in  which  it  is  wanting.  I  suspect  it 
to  be  a  bait,  which  decoys  within  reach  of  the 
Janthina  the  insects  upon  which  it  feeds,  thus 
enabling  it,  like  the  Medusae,  and  some  other 
marine  animals,  to  attract  and  destroy  the  prey 
which  it  is  unable  to  pursue. 

Resting  on  the  surface,  and  apparently,  floating 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  these  insects  are  found 
within  the  warmer  latitudes,  scattered  over  every 
part  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Janthina  is  thrown  upon 
the  western  shores  of  England  so  often,  that,  but 
for  its  brittleness,  it  would  scarcely  be  a  rare  British 
shell :  and  both  Velella,  and  Janthina,  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  Mediterranean;  the  iden- 
tity of  the  species  making  it  more  than  probable 
that  they  travelled  originally  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea.      Being  carried   north  by  the    Gulf-stream, 

prevailing  westerly   winds,    assisting  the   easterly 
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set  of  the  current,  would  enable  them  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  a  very  few  weeks.  In  July,  1827,  the 
shores  on  some  parts  of  the  Bristol  Channel  were 
strewed  with  them ;  and  on  a  single  spot  in  Gla- 
morganshire, Oxwich  Bay,  were  found  many  hun- 
dreds of  perfect  specimens  of  Janthina,  many  of 
them  still  alive,  with  thousands  of  broken  ones; 
and  with  a  considerable  number  of  two  species  of 
Velella.  As  they  are  destroyed  by  cold,  their 
passage  from  a  Southern  latitude  must  have  been 
rapid.. 

The  name  of  the  Flying-fish  is  familiar  to 
every  one,  and  there  are  few  who  have  not  seen 
preserved  specimens;  yet  the  nature  of  its  flight 
is  by  no  means  generally  understood.  The  verse 
in  the  Pelican  Island,  "  Sprung  from  the  sea, 
and  fluttered  through  the  air",  though  in  accord- 
ance with  the  common  idea,  is  quite  incorrect. 
The  flight  is  really  but  a  spring;  and  the  expanded 
wings,  like  the  feathers  of  an  arrow,  serve  but  to 
give  steadiness,  and  buoyancy. 
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The  length  of  the  Flying-fish  equals  that  of  a 
full  grown  herring ;  but  the  shape  is  very  different. 
Its  broad  and  muscular  back  is  nearly  flat,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  its  very  powerful  tail  is  much  larger 
than  the  other.  The  profile  of  the  head  is  nearly 
a  semicircle,  with  the  very  small  mouth  in  the 
centre  ;  the  lower  jaw  being  rounded  to  the  throat, 
and  the  forehead  prominent  and  rounded,  to  afford 
space  for  the  enormous  eyes.  The  colour  of  the  fish 
is  a  dingy  blue  on  the  back,  passing  into  a  silvery 
white  on  the  sides  and  belly.  The  wings  are  only 
the  pectoral  fins,  very  large,  and  formed  of  a  series 
of  jointed  ribs,  of  which  the  uppermost  are  the 
longest,  the  others  being  successively  a  little  short- 
ened; and  which  are  connected  by  a  delicate  net- 
work, like  the  wing  of  the  Dragon-fly,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  membrane.  The  membrane  extended 
from  the  point  of  each  rib,  being  inserted  into 
the  succeeding  one  at  a  little  distance  from  its 
extremity,  the  expanded  wings  terminate  with  an 
indented  edge.  They  are  furnished  with  no  muscles 
but  the  small  ones  which  expand  and  close  them  ; 
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and  indeed,  they  are  much  too  delicate  to  bear  the 
stroke  required  to  fly.  More  powerful  and  mus- 
cular, in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  the  Salmon, 
the  Flying-fish  springs  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
the  fins,  expanded,  and  bellying  upwards,  like 
the  pictured  wings  of  a  fairy,  support  it  as  with 
a  parachute,  and  steady,  and  prolong  the  flight. 
Thus,  darting  suddenly  from  the  wave,  it  floats 
easily,  and  gracefully  through  the  air,  without  a 
flutter,  or  the  slightest  apparent  effort. 

The  spring  of  a  large  fish  will  often  carry  it  sixty 
or  eighty  yards  ;  but  they  have  no  power  to  direct 
their  course.  At  times,  the  wind,  acting  unequally 
upon  their  wings,  suddenly  changes  their  direction  : 
at  others,  striking  the  crest  of  a  wave,  they  glance 
off  from  it,  as  a  smooth  flat  stone  rebounds  from  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  larger  fish  are  usually 
seen,  in  flights  of  from  two  to  half  a  dozen ;  but  for 
some  distance  to  windward  of  Barbados,  innumerable 
small  ones  rise  every  instant  around  the  ship,  scared 
apparently  by  its  motion.     The  Flying-fish  is  much 
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esteemed  for  the  table,  and  is   taken  around  this 
island  in  great  quantities. 

In  all  popular  works  on  Natural  History,  the 
Petrel  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  swimming, 
but  with  the  waves  under  its  feet,  as  if  it  were 
tripping  over  their  surface ;  and  I  remember  being 
much  puzzled,  when  a  child,  to  comprehend  how  a 
bird  could  walk  upon  the  water.  The  excellent 
and  talented  Montgomery,  who  is  so  good  a  Poet, 
that  he  can  afford  to  be  an  indifferent  Naturalist, 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  this  mistake,  for  he  says 
in  his  Pelican  Island  "the  Petrels  ran  along  the 
waves."  Such  an  error,  originating,  as  it  evidently 
has  done,  in  the  careless  finishing  of  a  drawing, 
cannot  require  serious  contradiction. 

Like  mdst  of  the  small  sea-birds,  the  Petrel  flies 
low,  and  swiftly,  with  a  rapid  flutter  of  its  wings. 
Although  I  have  availed  myself  in  the  Poem  of 
the  common  opinion,  in  making  it  the  harbinger  of 
the   storm,   I  believe  that  it  is  met  with  quite  as 
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often  in  fine  weather,  but  it  is  then  less  noticed. 
That  feeling,  which,  in  the  solitude  of  the  Ocean, 
gives  an  interest  to  the  most  trivial  circumstance 
that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  scene;  to  the 
spring  of  a  fish,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or  even  to  the 
appearance  of  a  floating  piece  of  timber;  acquires 
a  tenfold  power  in  the  anxious  vigilance  of  the 
storm.  I  have  never  watched  the  Petrel  so  intent- 
ly, as  at  the  closing  in  of  a  tempestuous  evening ; 
when  its  dusky  wings,  as  it  flitted  around  the  ship, 
could  be  distinguished  only  by  their  motion  from 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  ^waves  beneath  them. 
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Although  unable  to  do  justice  to  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  properly  investigated  without  access 
to  very  extensive  collections.  I  think  it  right  to 
offer  a  few  observations,  which  may  lead  to  clearer, 
and  more  correct  views,  upon  a  part  of  Natural 
History,  hitherto  encumbered  with  obscurity  and 
error. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  shell 
as  though  it  were  little  more  than  a  secretion  from 
the  mantle,  hardened  by  exposure,  and  thickened  by 
the  deposition  of  successive  layers :  to  regard  it,  in 
fact,  as  a  mere  solid  cuticle.      To  reason  upon  such 
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mechanical  principles  is  to  involve  ourselves  in  dif- 
ficulties at  every  step.  We  must  consider  a  shell 
as  an  organized  external  skeleton,  formed  originally 
with  the  mantle  in  the  egg,  and  in  a  large  proportion 
of  shellfish,  independent  of  the  mantle  for  its  in- 
crease :  influenced  by  all  the  conditions  of  the 
animal ;  becoming  weaker  and  thinner,  by  a  process 
of  interstitial  absorption,  when  it  is  starved,  or 
sickly ;  and  therefore  to  be  presumed  capable  of 
enlargement,  by  a  process  of  interstitial  growth : 
and  finally,  which  presents  in  its  texture  the  most 
beautiful  marks  of  design,  and  the  most  unequivocal 
evidence  of  independent  organization. 

If  we  break  a  large  Helmet-shell,  (  a  dead  one 
will  answer  the  purpose  perhaps  better  than  a  good 
specimen,)  and  carefully  observe  the  fracture,  we 
shall  find  a  structure  displaying  the  most  admirable 
contrivance  to  combine  with  a  given  weight  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  strength.  The  thickness 
of  the  shell  is  made  up  of  three  layers,  each  com- 
posed of  very  minute,   but  distinct  fibres,  uniting 
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in  small  planes,  which  are  disposed  side  by  side. 
The  disposition  of  the  fibres  is  at  an  angle  of  40, 
or  50,  with  the  plane  of  the  shell  in  the  two  outer 
layers ;  and  of  20,  or  30,  in  the  inner  one :  and 
their  direction  is  longitudinal  in  the  outer,  and 
inner,  but  transverse  in  the  middle  layer.  The 
planes  in  the  outer  layer  cross  each  other;  the 
angles  they  respectively  form  with  the  plane  of 
the  shell  being  directed  alternately  to  the  spire, 
and  to  the  beak.  Thus  we  find  the  diagonal  prin- 
ciple exemplified  in  its  greatest  perfection.  The 
inner  layer  is  pearly  in  its  appearance ;  the  middle, 
a  dead  white ;  while  the  outer,  presents  the  colour 
with  which  the  shell  is  marbled,  and  is  covered 
with  a  very  thin  shelly  crust. 

The  growth  of  shell  is  effected  by  four  distinct 
processes, — by  a  general  interstitial  increase, — by 
a  direct  secretion  from  the  shell,  lining  its  inner 
surface  with  a  new  layer,  and  extending  the  edge 
of  the  previous  growths, — by  a  secretion  from  the 
mantle,  organized,  and  ossified  by  the  shell — and 
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by  a  secretion  from  some  part  of  the  body  of  the 
fish,  which  the  shell  assimilates  by  its  independent 
vital  powers.  The  first  is  seen  in  the  Crustacea? ; 
the  second,  in  Bivalves,  and  in  the  Patella,  and 
Haliotis;  the  third,  in  Spirivalves;  and  the  fourth, 
in  Serpula,  Dentalium,  Bulla  aperta,  the  Cephalo- 
podes,  and  the  tube  of  some  species  of  Teredo; 
in  which  the  shell  has  no  direct  connection  with 
the  circulation  of  the  animal. 

The  consideration  of  crustaceous  shells  involves 
the  opinion  universally  received  by  the  multitude, 
and  scarcely  rejected  by  Naturalists,  that  the  growth 
of  the  Crab  is  effected  by  throwing  off  its  shell. 
The  manner  in  which  the  ligaments  are  attached ; 
the  complicated  locking  of  the  joints ;  the  existence 
of  a  cellular  shell  within  the  animal,  which  it 
cannot  possibly  get  rid  of;  and  the  bristles, 
which  are  as  numerous  on  the  soft  Crabs,  as  upon 
the  hard  ones,  are  facts  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
hypothesis. 
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Mr.  Dillwyn  suggested  to  me  that  the  softening 
of  the  Crab  may  be  the  effect  of  deossification  of 
the  shell,  by  the  absorption  of  its  bony  matter. 
His  opinion  is  an  authority  upon  every  subject 
connected  with  Natural  History;  and  his  explana- 
tion here  is  undoubtedly  correct,  as  it  regards  the 
fact;  but  it  does  not  explain  the  growth  of  the 
animal.  The  softening  of  the  Crab  is  in  reality 
the  effect  of  weakness,  or  disease ;  and  is  common 
to  the  other  Crustaceae.  The  Shrimp,  and  Prawn, 
are  very  often  found  in  a  similar  condition,  particu- 
larly after  the  spawning  season;  and  when  in  this 
state,  the  fish  is  invariably  shrunk,  dry,  and  insipid ; 
a  fact  sufficiently  decisive,  when  we  recollect  that 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  an  extraordinary  vital  effort, 
the  flesh  of  animals  is  in  the  highest  condition  for 
the  table.  Thus,  too,  the  mountain  Crabs  of  the 
West  Indies  become  soft,  on  returning  to  the  moun- 
tains, after  their  annual  journey  to  the  sea  for 
depositing  their  spawn ;  the  period  at  which  alone 
this  softening  occurs  in  them,  proving  it  to  be  the 
effect  of  exhaustion. 

L  2 
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The  structure  of  the  shell  removes  every  difficulty 
from  the  consideration  of  its  growth.  Made  up 
of  innumerable  fibres,  cemented  with  soft  animal 
substance,  which  also  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  the  fibres  themselves ;  connected  with 
the  circulation,  and  influenced  by  all  the  conditions 
of  the  animal,  it  would  require  but  a  very  small 
general  addition  to  the  soft  part,  to  effect  a  conside- 
rable, and  uniform  extension  of  the  most  compact 
circle  :  while  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  ori- 
ginal bony  fibres,  or  the  formation  of  new  ones, 
will  increase  its  strength  in  just  proportion  to  its 
growth. 

In  Bivalves,  the  new  portions  are  secreted  and 
'organized  by  the  shell  alone,  the  extent  of  surface 
by  which  it  receives  nutriment  from  the  body,  at 
the  insertions  of  the  muscles,  and  the  attachment 
of  the  mantle,  giving  it  an  organization  sufficiently 
active.  The  mantle  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
cess*, beyond  perhaps  affording  a  nidus  for  vessels ; 
and  indeed,  in  the  greater  number  of  Bivalves,  it 
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cannot  be  brought  into  contact  with  any  part    of 
the  edge  of  the  shell.     The  growth  is  effected  by 
short,  interrupted  efforts.     A  thin  film  is  formed 
over  every  part  of  the  internal  surface,   encasing 
the  teeth,   raising  and  extending  the  depressions 
between  them,    and   thus   effecting   a   gradual   di- 
vergence of  the   parts  connected  with  the   hinge. 
Having  completely  lined  the  shell,  it  extends  beyond 
its   margin;    while   a  secretion  from   the  edge  of 
the  previous  formations  keeps  pace  with  its  growth. 
In  most  species,  this  secretion  continues  for  a  time 
from  the  older  layers,  after  the  internal  film  has 
ceased  to  extend  itself.    Hence  the  markings  which 
indicate  the   successive  growths ;  and  which  vary, 
from  the  faintest  perceptible  line,  to  the  prominent 
concentric  ridge.     Where  the  principal  vessels  run 
superficially,  and  at  regular  intervals,  their  situation 
will  be  marked  by  longitudinal  elevations,  which, 
being  crossed  by  the  concentric  lines,  the  surface 
-of  the  shell  will  be  reticulated.     All  the  ornaments 
to  be  observed  upon  Bivalves,  receive  an  easy,  and 

consistent    explanation    from    the    direction,     and 
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unequal  distribution  of  the  nutrient  vessels ;  and  the 
formation  of  these  ornaments  from  the  older  layers 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  they  always  present 
the  character  and  markings  of  the  external  surface 
of  the  shell.  In  many  cases,  they  perform  an 
office  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  animal.  The 
rasp  of  the  Pholas,  and  Teredo,  enables  them  to 
form  their  habitation  by  penetrating  wood,  or  soft 
stone ;  and  the  Oyster,  Spondylus,  and  Chama, 
are  fixed  by  their  spines,  and  foliations. 

As-  an  organization  highest  in  the  outer  part  of 
the  shell  will  enable  it  to  form  these  luxuriant  or- 
naments, so  the  reverse  of  this  state  will  prevent 
the  external  layers  from  taking  any  considerable 
part  in  the  new  formations.  They  will  consequently 
remain  stationary,  while  the  internal  layers  are 
extending  themselves;  and  the  shell  will  present 
a  coarse,  and  squamous  appearance.  We  have  a 
familiar  example  in  the  common  Oyster. 

The   growth   of    the   Haliotis,    and    Patella,   is 
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effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Bivalves ; 
and  the  holes  of  the  former,  as  they  become  useless, 
are  closed  by  an  extension  of  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  shell,  which  takes  place  in  a  longitudinal 
direction.  But  the  Spirivalves  increase  by  a  very 
different  process.  In  these,  a  membrane,  which 
affords  a  basis  for  the  new  formation,  is  secreted, 
and  moulded  by  the  collar  of  the  animal;  and  is 
afterwards  rapidly  organized  by  the  vessels  which 
pass  into  it  from  the  shell.  The  process  will  be 
observed  most  easily  in  the  Helix  nemoralis,  in 
which  the  new  shell  is  more  transparent  than  in 
the  common  Snail.  The  body  of  the  animal  remains 
projected  from  the  original  shell,  to  an  extent 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  new  formation,  and 
large  transparent  vessels  are  seen  spreading  their 
ramifications  over  every  part  of  the  collar.  Ossi- 
fication extends  from  the  edge  of  the  old  shell; 
and  is  nearly  completed  at  the  line  of  union,  when 
it  has  scarcely  commenced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
membrane.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  this  process, 
I  believe   the   animal  remains  without  food,  as  I 
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find  the  opening  closed  at  this  time  with  a  thin 
film.  The  preservation  of  the  membrane  would 
dictate  the  necessity  for  rest  and  seclusion;  and 
we  find  that  every  extraordinary  effort  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  man,  as  well  as  in  animals,  is  attended 
with  loss  of  appetite.  Subsequently,  the  new  shell 
acquires  a  proper  thickness  from  its  own  vessels. 
I  have  a  specimen  of  the  Helmet  shell,  which, 
having  been  taken  very  shortly  after  one  of  its 
periodical  enlargements,  has  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  growth  broken  away.  The  new  shell,  at  its 
union  with  the  old,  is  about  half  its  proper  thick- 
ness, and  is  thence  gradually  reduced  to  an  ex- 
treme tenuity ;  but  the  division  between  the  three 
layers  of  fibres  can  be  traced  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  layers  present  the  relative  propor- 
tions observed  in  the  perfect  shell. 

The  ornaments  of  the  Spirivalves  offer  a  diffi- 
culty to  be  satisfactorily  explained  only  by  careful 
observations  on  the  living  animals;  but  I  believe 
them  to  be  secreted,  and  moulded  by  the  collar, 
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and  organized  by  the  shell.  For  if  the  indepen- 
dent powers  of  the  shell  were  equal  to  pushing 
out  large  spines,  and  branches,  the  assistance  of 
the  collar  would  be  unnecessary  in  effecting  its 
growth.  But  the  necessity  for  assistance  appears  to 
be  created  by  the  very  limited  supply  of  nourish- 
ment which  the  shell  can  receive.  In  the  Bivalve, 
it  is  united  with  the  animal  at  the  double  insertions 
of  one,  or  more  large  muscles,  and  at  the  exten- 
sive attachments  of  the  mantle  :  in  the  Spirivalve, 
only  at  the  single  attachment  of  the  muscle  of  the 
spire.  Yet,  as  the  vessels  of  the  shell  are  capable 
of  making  an  extraordinary  effort  to  organize  a 
new  formation,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that,  to 
a  certain  extent,  they  possess  a  secreting  power; 
by  which  they  may  push  these  ornaments  to  a 
greater  length  than  they  could  attain  to,  if  moulded 
altogether  upon  the  collar. 

The  growth  of  the  Cypraea  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  S trombus,  and  other  Spirivalves,  which  in- 
crease by  an  extension  of  the  edge,  and  receive 
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their  ornaments  only  when  full  grown.  The  shell 
of  the  young  Cypraea  has  a  considerable  spire,  and 
is  thin,  and  patulous,  almost  like  that  of  a  Bulla: 
it  is  only  when  it  has  ceased  to  grow,  that  it  begins 
to  assume  its  distinguishing  characters  and  colour. 
First,  the  lips  are  formed ;  the  notches  being 
moulded  over  the  respiratory  syphon,  and  the  pro- 
jected extremity  of  the  foot;  and  the  teeth  along 
the  inner  edges  of  the  lips,  upon  the  plaited  folds  of 
the  retracted  foot,  and  mantle.  Up  to  this  time,  it 
retains  its  spire,  and  the  surface  presents  the  mark- 
ings of  the  successive  growths;  while  the  proper 
colour  of  the  shell  does  not  admit  of  being  traced. 
But  now,  a  thick,  pearly  layer  advances  from  the 
mouth,  on  each  side,  until  they  meet  at  the  line 
we  perceive  along  the  back  of  the  shell,  and  under 
which  the  spire  is  completely  buried.  These  facts 
were  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Dillwyn, 
in  whose  cabinet  there  are  specimens  of  Cyprcea 
in  all  their  stages  of  growth. 

To  explain  satisfactorily  the  absence  of  the  pearly 
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secretion  in  the  young  shell,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  observe  the  animals  at  different  ages.  I  suspect 
that  the  mantle  is  not  completed  until  they  are  full 
grown ;  upon  the  general  principle,  that  organs  are 
not  fully  developed  until  their  agency  is  required. 
In  the  old  Cypraea,  I  have  seen  it  extended  so  far 
on  each  side,  as  to  envelop  the  shell  completely. 

The  vitality  of  shells  like  the  Argonaut,  and  the 
other  bony  appendages  of  the  Cuttlefish  tribe,  as 
well  external,  as  contained,  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted. The  beautiful  uniformity  and  delicacy  of 
their  texture  would  make  the  idea  that  they  are 
the  result  of  crystallization  too  extravagant  tp  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  Yet  these,  as  well  as 
the  shells  of  Serpula,  Dentalium,  and  several  others, 
have  no  direct  connection  with  the  animal ;  and  it 
is  fully  ascertained  that  the  Argonaut  can  at  plea- 
sure quit,  and  resume  its  shell.  Here  then,  we 
have  examples  of  a  compact  bony  texture,  as  the 
Hydatid  furnishes  one  of  a  soft  membrane,  en- 
dowed  with   distinct  vitality,  though   destitute   of 
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the  complicated  organization  of  perfect  vital  struc- 
tures :  maintaining  its  life  by  contact  with  a  body 
possessing  vital  powers  higher  than  its  own :  and 
effecting  its  growth,  by  assimilating  to  itself  secre- 
tions from  the  contiguous  and  supporting  body, 
which  its  own  powers  would  be  unable  to  prepare. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Pearls  form,  and  in- 
crease upon  the  same  principle.  Sir  E.  Home 
has  communicated  a  Paper  to  the  Royal  Society, 
in  which  he  offers  proofs  of  their  being  formed 
over  a  blighted  ovum.  If  we  suppose  a  defect  in 
the  soft  part,  preventing  the  developement  of  the 
embryo  fish,  while  the  shell  retains  sufficient  vitality 
to  assimilate  to  itself  the  secretions  of  the  animal 
within  which  it  remains,  we  explain  their  formation 
in  a  manner,  at  least  plausible,  and  consistent. 

An  extended  illustration  of  the  principle  is  af- 
forded by  those  experiments  in  which  a  portion 
of  one  animal  being  transplanted  into  the  body  of 
another,   has   its   life   preserved,  until   it  becomes 
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permanently  united  with  the  part  in  contact  with 
it.  The  common  process  of  grafting  comes  far 
short  of  this,  not  only  because  the  graft  can  of 
itself  furnish  the  elements  of  a  perfect  tree,  but 
also,  because  it  would  retain  its  vitality  for  a  con- 
siderable period  :  while  any  part  severed  from  an 
animal  perishes  so  quickly,  that  its  preservation 
in  these  experiments  can  be  referable  only  to  the 
continued  communication  of  life  from  the  body 
into  which  it  is  inserted,  and  with  whose  circulation 
it  is  not  yet  connected. 

There  is  no  general  principle,  when  properly 
understood,  which  will  not  admit  of  a  practical 
and  useful  application.  If  the  life  of  a  texture 
possessing  but  a  low,  and  transient  vitality  may 
thus  be  sustained,  and  the  texture  itself  nourished, 
by  contact  with  a  body  of  higher  living  powers 
than  its  own,  we  may  extend  the  principle  to  the 
propagation  of  plants,  whose  cuttings  strike  so 
slowly,  that  they  perish  before  they  can  form  roots. 
It  is   affirmed   that    the   common    apple-tree   has 
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been  raised  from  cuttings  pushed  through  a  potato ; 
and  the  fact  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  all 
that  I  have  stated.  Should  the  principle  be  esta- 
blished, experiments  would  soon  determine  the 
choice  of  nurses  for  the  different  kinds  of  plants. 
It  is  even  possible  that  we  may  derive  from  it 
additional  facilities  for  acclimatizing  tender  exotics. 
The  temporary  communication  of  life  and  support 
by  the  nurse,  may  influence  permanently  the  cha- 
racter of  the  plant,  and  impart  to  it  additional 
hardiness.  Such  a  permanent  change  is  in  some 
instances  effected  by  an  agency  far  more  inconsi- 
derable. When  the  common  Jasmine  has  been 
budded  with  the  variegated  sort,  the  leaves  have 
broken  into  a  corresponding  variegation  over  every 
part  of  the  shrub,  though  the  bud  itself  has  perished. 
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Utterly  unconnected  with  the  West  India  in- 
terest, and  acquainted  with  very  few  West  India 
proprietors,  I  am  at  least  an  impartial  advocate 
of  the  opinions  I  have  been  led  to  adopt.  And 
while  ready  to  admit  that  the  Emancipists,  with 
a  very  few  interested  exceptions,  are  influenced 
by  the  purest  motives  in  pursuing  what  I  must 
consider  a  mistaken,  and  destructive  object,  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  right  to  claim  equal  liberality  from 
them. 

The  atrocities  of  the  Slave-trade,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  Negro  character,  though  occasionally 
M  2 
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cited  to  give  effect  to  a  declamation,  will  not  be 
seriously  advanced  as  charges  against  the  Planters. 
It  is  sufficiently  notorious  that  the  Slave-trade  was 
the  crime  of  England;  and  that  the  character 
of  the  Negro  has  improved,  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  the  West  Indies. 

Nor  are  the  Planters  responsible  for  the  annual 
decrease  among  the  Negroes,  formerly  equal  to 
nearly  2|  per  cent;  for  the  causes  of  this  decrease, 
which  admit  of  being  fully  explained,  were  be- 
yond their  control.  The  unequal  number  of  females, 
polygamy,  and  licentiousness,  not  only  reduced  the 
births  far  below  their  due  proportion,  but  created 
a  weakness  of  constitution  in  the  children  actually 
born,  which  unfitted  them  to  meet  the  dangers  of 
infancy.  In  England,  I  believe  that  not  one  half 
of  the  children  of  loose  females  are  reared ;  and 
I  have  known  four  parish  children  in  succession 
to  be  still  born  without  any  assignable  cause.  To 
this  original  weakness,  we  must  probably  refer 
the  Tetanus  of  new-born  infants,  which  formerly 
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equal,  and  in  some  points,  superior,  to  those  of  the 
English  labourer.  Between  West  Indian  slavery, 
and  English  pauperism,  it  is  less  a  comparison  than 
a  contrast.  The  Colonies  have  700,000  slaves; — 
we  have  nearly  2,000,000  of  paupers.  The  slaves 
were  born  to  their  condition,  or  rescued  from  the 
worst  form  of  wretchedness  and  barbarism  ; — the 
degradation  of  the  pauper  is  aggravated  by  the 
recollection  of  former  credit.  Slavery  is  rapidly 
extinguishing  itself,  by  the  steady  improvement  in 
the  moral  condition  of  the  Negro  which  itself  crea- 
ted;— Pauperism  is  a  demoralizing  evil,  which  has 
long  progressively  increased,  and  which  continues 
to  assume  a  still  darker  character.  There  is  no 
consideration  to  check  the  benevolence  of  the 
humane  Planter ;  and  the  cruel  Master  is  a  tyrant 
at  his  peril;— the  humane  parish-officer  must  en- 
dure a  continual  struggle  between  his  feelings  and 
his  duty;  and  a  thoughtless,  or  brutal  one  may  inflict 
an  enormous  amount  of  suffering  under  the  direct 
sanction  of  the  law.  In  the  Colonies,  the  sepa- 
ration of  families  is  prohibited  ; — with  us,  the  bas- 
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tard  is  taken  from  its  mother  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  rarely  happens  that  slaves  are  sold 
from  the  estate  upon  which  they  have  been  brought 
up; — with  us,  the  labourer,  who  is  compelled  to 
apply  for  relief,  after  toiling  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  in  the  parish  without  gaining  a  settlement, 
may  at  once  be  removed,  with  the  badge  of  pau- 
perism affixed  to  him ;  and  if  he  dare  to  return  to 
the  spot,  endeared  to  him  by  the  toils,  and  attach- 
ments of  his  life,  he  exposes  himself  to  the  penal- 
ties of  vagrancy.  Death,  the  last  hope  and  solace 
of  the  wretched,  is  to  be  armed  with  new  terrors 
for  the  friendless  pauper.  Terminating  his  earthly 
miseries,  it  seals  his  degradation,  for  his  body  is  to 
be  consigned  to  the  dissecting  room.  And  with  ad- 
mirable consistency,  the  Emancipists  of  the  House 
of  Commons  supported  this  atrocious  Act ;  and  their 
leader  in  the  House  of  Lords  moved  it ! !  ! 

The  fetters  of  hopeless  poverty  are  far  more  gall- 
ing and  depressing  than  any  which  can  be  riveted 
by  political  causes.     The  favourites  of  fortune,  who 
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carried  off  one  fourth  of  the  negro  children  within 
ten  days  of  their  birth.  In  addition  to  this,  t!i3 
superstitions  of  the  Negroes  led  to  a  mortality  as 
fearful  in  its  extent,  as  in  its  origin;  for  a  vast 
number  of  them  perished  from  the  influence  of 
Obi.  Moral  causes  were  alone  adequate  to  correct 
these  evils.  At  present,  the  Negroes  increase  in 
many  of  the  Colonies ;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
if  their  diminution  in  others  is  not  rather  apparent 
than  real.  Thus,  in  1810,  the  poll-tax  was  levied 
in  Jamaica  upon  313,683  slaves :  but,  as  it  was 
customary,  in  most  of  the  parishes,  to  exempt  from 
the  tax  persons  having  no  more  than  six  slaves, 
an  addition  must  be  made  to  this  number.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly,  in  1787,  estimated  the 
untaxed  slaves  at  30,000;  and  supposing  an  equal 
number  exempted  in  1810,  Jamaica  would  then 
possess  343,083.  By  the  registration  of  1826,  there 
were  331,119,  notwithstanding  the  many  thousands 
manumitted  during  the  interval.  In  Barbados, 
the   second  Colony  in   point   of  population,  there 

has  long  been  a  very  considerable  annual  increase. 
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The  responsibility  of  the  Planters  is  confined  to 
the  duty  of  promoting,  by  every  reasonable  exertion, 
the  comfort,  and  improvement  of  the  Negroes  under 
their  charge.  This  duty  they  have  performed. 
The  assertion  may  be  denied,  but  the  proofs  are 
unquestionable.  The  liberality  of  the  slave-codes; 
the  indulgences  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law  so 
generally  extended  to  the  Negroes ;  the  abundance 
the  slaves  enjoy ;  the  property  they  are  enabled 
to  acquire;  and  more  than  all,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  they  display;  are  facts, 
which  Prejudice  alone  can  pervert,  and  which 
Ignorance  alone  can  deny. 

Having  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  Surgeons 
to  a  provincial  Infirmary,  as  well  as  the  Surgeon  to 
a  large  House  of  Industry,  and  to  a  very  populous 
district,  I  have  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  for 
observing  the  condition  of  the  English  poor ;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  conviction, 
that  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  Negro,  as  far  as 
they  depend  upon  his  Master,  are  in  most  respects 
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bask  in  the  full  sunshine  of  affluence,  and  "  feel 
not  a  want  but  what  themselves  create,"  may  in- 
deed talk  of  equal  rights  and  privileges ;  but  in  all 
countries,  and  under  every  form  of  government, 
the  very  poor  man  is  a  slave,  if  he  does  not  make 
his  freedom  by  violating  the  laws.  "  The  English- 
man's house  is  his  castle.  Not  that  it  is  surrounded 
with  moats  and  bulwarks  :  it  may  be  a  mud-walled 
hovel :  all  the  winds  of  heaven  may  freely  enter 
it :  but  the  King  cannot :  the  King  dare  not !  " 
Go  to  the  mud- walled  hovel  for  the  commentary : 
and  while  the  unemployed  tenant  is  surrounded 
by  his  starving  family,  tell  him  of  all  the  privileges 
which  are  his  birthright  as  an  Englishman.  He 
will  answer,  "Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die; 
and  what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me  !  " 

The  increasing  intelligence  of  the  Negroes,  and 
the  satisfaction  with  which  the  Planters  regard,  and 
promote  their  improvement,  will  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  advertisements,  which  I  copy  from 
a   Jamaica  Paper.      They   are  the    acts   of  public 
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bodies;  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pressions of  public  feeling,  and  opinion :  and  they 
prove  how  utterly  unlike  the  truth  is  the  picture  of 
West  Indian  slavery  presented  to  us  in  England. 

October  20,  1828. 

"  The  Jamaica  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  Arts,  and  Sciences,  invite 
the  cultivators  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers, 
to  send  Specimens  of  any  of  these  for  exhibition, 
on  Tuesday,  November  11th,  1828,  for  which 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  according  to  their  respec- 
tive qualities. 

The  Specimens  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
person  by  whom  they  are  sent,  but  if  by  a  Slave, 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  his  Owner, 
or  Overseer,  of  their  having  been  grown  on  the 
ground  of  the  individual  producing  them." 

On  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting, 
I  find  that  three  prizes  were  awarded  to  slaves. 
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"  William  Coulson,  a  slave,  to  the  estate  of 
Coulson,  in  account  current  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  laying  out  a  grant  of  £1000  on 
the  St.  Thomas'  in  the  Vale  River  Road. 

By  Cash  received  from  the  Receiver 
General,  being  on  account  of  the  above 
grant  of  £1000  for  repairing  the  above- 
mentioned  road,  pursuant  to  a  contract 
into  which  the  above  named  slave  had 
been  allowed  to  enter,  with  two  free 
sureties  for  its  due  performance  .     .      £775   13  4" 

The  details  of  expenditure  follow. 

For  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Nations,  as 
of  individuals,  there  is  but  one  sure,  and  perma- 
nent foundation ;  for  the  World  has  yet  to  furnish 
an  example  of  a  State  enjoying  freedom,  security, 
and  intelligence,  without  Religion.  The  spread  of 
Religion  in  the  West  Indies  has  only  one  parallel 
in  all  the  records  of  Sacred  History;  and  the 
periodical  reports   of  those  dissenting  bodies  who 
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publish  the  numbers  in  connection  with  them,  en- 
able us  to  form  some  estimate  of  its  extent,  and 
progress.  I  give  the  last  report  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodists  in  a  tabular  form,  to  display  the  more 
strikingly  their  success  in  the  West  Indies,  as  com- 
pared with  that  at  home,  and  in  other  Missionary 
stations :  the  first  column  giving  the  number  of  the 
Ministers,  or  Missionaries  employed;  the  second, 
the  total  number  of  members  in  connection  with 
them;  the  third,  the  increase  for  the  year;  and  the 
fourth,  and  fifth,  the  proportion  of  the  members, 
with  their  increase,  for  each  Minister. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,     . 

West  Indies, c 

Other  British  Colonies,     .     . 

Hayti,  Sierra  Leone,  South  ") 

Africa,  &c.,   •    •    .     .     ) 


984 
56 
90 

24 


270,375 

31,990 

6G91 

851  I 


2421 

2088 

518 

192 


275 
571^ 

351 


8 


Proportion  of  Members  to  the  whole  Population : 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  .     .     I  in  96. 
In  the  West  Indies, 1  in  28 ! 


Still  more  splendid  has  been  the  success  of  the 
Baptists.     With   a  Mission,  recently   established, 
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confined  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  carried  on 
by  10  or  12  Missionaries,  they  have  upwards  of 
8000  members,  having  added  more  than  2700  in 
the  twenty  one  months  preceding  their  last  report. 
The  Moravians  will  raise  the  numbers  in  recognized 
connection  with  dissenting  bodies  at  least  to  50,000. 
Nor  has  the  Church  been  idle;  and  if  we  cannot 
measure  the  exact  amount  of  her  services,  for  she 
publishes  no  list  of  members,  we  may  at  least  es- 
timate their  value,  by  referring  to  the  state  of  the 
Colonies  in  which  the  duty  of  public  instruction  has 
been  performed  almost  exclusively  by  the  regular 
Clergy.  Inheriting  the  generous  principles  with 
the  blood  of  their  ancestors,  who,  in  the  great  Re- 
bellion, relinquished  the  soil  of  their  Country,  when 
they  had  struggled  unsuccessfully  to  maintain  its 
Institutions,  the  Barbadians  are  honourably  dis- 
tinguished, not  more  for  devoted  loyalty,  than  for 
unshaken  attachment  to  the  Church  :  and  Barbados 
may  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  best  of  the 
Colonies,  in  the  character  of  the  white  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

N 
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While  Central  Africa  advances  the  most  power- 
ful claims  upon  our  sympathy,  its  civilization,  even 
to  a  partial  extent,  would  open  a  wide,  and  inter- 
esting field,  for  scientific  research,  and  commercial 
enterprize.  Every  thing  therefore  is  of  importance 
which  enables  us  to  estimate  correctly  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  Negro  character,  and  the  most  effectual 
means  of  raising  it :  and  we  have  now  before  us  the 
results  of  three  experiments,  all  conducted  upon  a 
scale  so  magnificent,  that  each  may  be  regarded  as 
decisive  of  the  question  which  it  illustrates. 

No  Island  presents  natural  advantages  equal  to 
those  of  Hayti.  Its  geographical  position  is  most 
commanding ;  while  it  is  unrivalled  in  the  richness 
of  its  soil,  and  in  the  unfailing  abundance,  and 
universal  distribution  of  its  water.  Such,  indeed, 
was  its  fertility,  that  the  average  produce  of  its  Cane 
ground  nearly  tripled  that  of  Jamaica.  In  1788, 
it  could  boast  of  7846  Plantations  of  Sugar,  Coffee, 
Cotton,  Indigo,  and  Cocoa;  cultivated  by  nearly  half 
a  million  of  Negroes;   and  employing  1486  ships, 
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measuring  243,899  tons.  A  decree  of  revolutionary 
France  having  given  freedom  to  the  Negroes,  they 
acquired   possession   of    the   whole   Country,   with 

National  independence,  and  a  Government  of  their 
own.  I  pass  the  horrors  of  their  early  history; 
the  bloody  baptism  of  their  infant  Freedom ;  and 
would  point  only  to  the  result  of  their  forty  years 

'  of  liberty.  They  have  sunk  almost  to  the  barba- 
rism of  an  African  tribe ;  Commerce,  annihilated ; 
Agriculture,  forgotten;  their  beautiful  Country,  a 
desert;  their  Peasantry,  indolent  savages;  their 
Government,  uncontrolled  despotism;  their  Laws, 
a  charter  of  slavery. 

A  still  more  signal  failure  has  attended  the  ex- 
periment of  civilizing  the  Negro,  by  raising  him 
at  once  to  an  equality  with  his  protectors,  and  to 
the  independence  of  a  free  agent.  A  Colony,  se- 
lected, and  organized  by  the  Emancipists,  and  en- 
trusted to  their  uncontrolled  management;  while 
the  resources  of  the  Empire   were  lavished  upon 

it  with  unbounded  profusion ;    was  to  be  the  spot 
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where  the  rescued  Negro  should  vindicate  his  equal- 
ity with  the  White;  and  the  centre,  from  which 
light,  and  civilization  should  radiate  over  Africa. 
During  many  years,  its  friends  were  enabled  to 
circulate  the  most  flattering  reports  of  their  success; 
for  scarcely  one  among  the  very  few  who  escaped 
could  prudently  contradict  them.  An  intimate 
friend  of  my  own,  Capt.  Finlaison,  who  com- 
manded a  Ship  of  war  on  the  station,  and  who, 
on  his  return  to  England,  determined  to  expose 
the  abominations  he  had  witnessed,  was  cautioned 
against  the  step,  by  one,  whose  situation  enabled 
him  correctly  to  estimate  its  probable  consequences. 
The  calamitous  results  of  the  experiment  are  but 
too  well  known.  With  enormous  and  unredeemed 
expence,  a  horrible  waste  of  life,  and  miseries,  so 
awful  and  unmitigated,  that  even  the  Slave-trade 
shrinks  from  the  comparison ;  the  Colony  has  failed 
to  secure  any  of  the  objects,  for  which,  nearly  half 
a  century  ago,  it  was  established.  The  plans,  the 
predictions,  the  assertions  of  its  advocates,  have 
all    been   defeated,  disproved,  and  falsified.     The 
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Colony,  from  which  free  labour  was  to  pour  a  tide 
of  wealth,  has  swallowed  millions  of  the  public 
treasure.  The  African  garden,  whose  productions 
were  to  drive  the  West  India  staples  out  of  the 
market,  imports  West  India  produce  for  its  own 
consumption.  Its  commerce  has  been  a  dream. 
The  liberated  Negroes  remain  a  herd  of  disorderly, 
and  idle  savages.  The  situation  of  Sierra  Leone 
was  so  badly  chosen,  that  the  prizes  could  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  less  than  half  the  time 
required  to  beat  up  to  it;  arid  one  third  of  the 
Negroes  consequently  perished  from  the  protracted 
voyage.  And  so  deadly  was  the  climate,  that  the 
order  which  sent  troops  to  it  was  a  death  warrant; 
while  the  trading  philanthropists,  who  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Colony,  found  an  additional  source 
of  profit  in  the  coffins  which  they  supplied  for  their 
almost  innumerable  victims. 

Very  different  have  been  the  tendency,  and  re- 
sults, of  the  system  adopted  in  the  West  Indies; 
where  the  Negroes  have  been  trained  by  a  steady 
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discipline,  calculated  to  raise  them  slowly,  but  sure- 
ly, to  intellectual,  and  political  Manhood.  They 
were  rescued,  by  a  crime,  it  is  true,  from  a  Despot- 
ism, bloody,  capricious,  and  irresponsible;  to  be 
governed  by  a  Despotism,  humane,  considerate,  and 
defined.  Subjected  to  regular  industry;  protected 
by  the  laws ;  secured  in  the  possession  of  extensive 
privileges ;  and  guided  by  the  authority,  and  exam- 
ple of  Europeans ;  their  character  has  risen  with 
unexampled  rapidity.  While  Missionaries  on  other 
stations  labour  on  in  hope  of  future  success,  or 
boast  of  their  solitary  converts ;  in  the  West  Indies, 
they  number  their  increase  by  thousands.  I  shall 
illustrate  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  black 
population,  by  an  extract  from  a  Jamaica  Paper; 
premising,  that  it  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  been 
in  the  West  Indies,  that  the  improvement  of  the 
slaves  at  least  keeps  pace  with  that  of  their  free 
brethren. 

"  The  free  population  are  becoming  every  year 
more  numerous,  more  wealthy,  and  more  intelligent. 
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While  they  were  unknown  to  our  experience,  while 
they  were  neither  numerous  nor  wealthy,  and  while 
they  were  immersed  in  ignorance,  they  afforded  no 
inducement  to  the  Legislature  to  take  much  notice 
of  them.  At  present,  they  have  become  a  large 
proportion  of  our  population;  they  hold  property 
to  a  great  amount;  and,  what  deserves  attention 
more  than  all,  they  are  rapidly  imbibing  those  no- 
tions of  liberty,  and  personal  independence,  which 
accompany  education,  and  learning." 

Already  a  very  large,  and  influential  minority 
advocate  the  admission  of  this  class  to  equal  privi- 
leges with  the  Whites :  and  it  is  evident  that,  at  no 
distant  period,  their  colour  will  cease  to  exclude 
them  from  the  society,  into  which  their  education 
and  property  may  qualify  them  to  enter.  Preju- 
dices, originally  well  founded,  are  not  to  be  carried 
by  storm  ;  and  the  result  of  Governor  M  acquarie's 
experiment  in  New  South  Wales  offers  a  valuable 
lesson  to  the  impatient  philanthropist.  But  when 
the  feelings  of  Society  are  ripe  for  any  measure, 
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the  first  step  secures  the  attainment  of  the  whole, 
as  a  leak  in  a  worn-out  dam  inevitably  widens,  till 
the  barrier  is  swept  away. 

He  is  the  true  Emancipist,  who,  while  he  sees 
that  all  the  elements  of  Freedom, —  industry, 
property,  security,  intelligence,  and  religion,  are 
placed  within  reach  of  the  slaves,  is  satisfied  that 
the  steady  improvement  he  observes  will  inevitably 
secure  to  them  the  full  possession,  and  enjoyment 
of  the  blessing.  Thus  the  prudent  merchant  builds 
his  fortune  upon  the  accumulating  profits  of  a  suc- 
cessful trade ;  while  the  gambler,  impatient  to  be 
rich,  stakes  his  all  upon  a  cast,  with  ruin  for  the 
alternative. 


THE   END. 


J.  Trathan,  Printer,  Falmouth. 
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